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Meet Our Orlando 


Ground Crew 


ae When you 
fly Delta to 
Orlando, getting 
there really is 
half the fun 

Because this 
year, as part of 
the Walt Disney 
World 20th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, we've arranged for your favor- 
ite characters, Mickey and Minnie, 
to greet you and your family at 
the airport. 

It’s the kind of magical 
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touch you'll only get from Delta 
The Official Airline of Walt Disney 
World. And just what you'd 

expect from the airline that has 
the best overall record for passen- 
ger satisfaction of any major U.S 
airline? 

For reservations or informa- 
tion about our family vacation 
packages, see your Travel Agent 
Or call Delta’s Vacation Center toll 
free at 1-800-872-7786. 

Our ground crew will meet 

more than your expectations 
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The Official Airline Of Disneyland. 
And WaltDisneyWorld.. 
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National features GM cars like this Oldsmobile Cutlass Ciera 





Introducing the new National Green Lots. 
The best parking in the Magic Kingdom and EPCOT Center. 


Rent with National® during the Walt Disney | Celebration Parade, with floats over three stories tall. 






World 20th Anniversary and you won’t just And the nighttime fantasy procession of Disney 
get a great car. You'll also get a great place to characters, SpectroMagic—to name just a few 
park it. Now there’s a parking lot exclusively for Shouldn’t you be on your way already? We have 
National customers in the Magic Kingdom® Park waiting for you. For reservations and more information 
and another one in EPCOT® Center. Both of which on National's Green Lots at Walt Disney World” Resort, 


put you only steps away from the Walt Disney World call your travel agent or National at 1-800-CAR-RENT 
20th Anniversary Celebration, featuring 20 spectacular 


BS a 
new attractions. Including the amazing new multi- ee National 
dimensional Muppet adventure, Jim Henson's ~~ CarRental. = 


Muppet+Vision 3D. The spectacular Surprise 


fer available on certain rent ticipating Floricha Please make reservations at bea y i Space sul 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


MOKING OUT THE TRUE NATURE OF A PRESIDENTIAL CON- 
tender is never easy, but with not-yet-leclared candi- 
date Ross Perot, the journalistic challenge has been es- 
pecially tough. The billionaire businessman comes with 
neither a political track record 
nor detailed position papers, and 
two weeks ago, he announced he 
was cutting back on press appear- 
ances, which had grown increas- 
ingly heated. Sensitive to criti- 
cism when it hits home, Perot 
made no secret of the fact that he 
was unhappy with his coverage in 
Time—especially a story in the 
April 6 issue that said he had dis- 
played a “thirst for publicity.” 

So when Houston bureau 
chief Richard Woodbury ap- 
proached Perot to arrange the in- 
depth interview that appears in 
this issue, the first thing Woodbury got was an earful. “Perot is 
a quirky, prickly guy,” says Woodbury. “We defended our re- 
porting, but he wouldn't stop complaining. He really held our 
hands to the fire.” It took a series of extended phone calls, a for- 
mal letter and a long phone conversation with managing editor 
Henry Muller before Time finally got its foot in the door. 

It was worth the effort. The session, conducted in Perot’s 
Dallas offices by Muller, Woodbury and senior writer Walter 











|© 1991 Time-Life Books, Inc. 





Shapiro, Woodbury and Muller face to face with Perot 





Shapiro, ended up running for three hours. Shapiro, who has 
covered every presidential campaign since 1980, describes it 
as one of the most extraordinary experiences of his career. 
“For once we had the luxury of waiting out the sound bites, 
asking the follow-up questions and then getting on to totally 
fresh stuff. It’s a wonderful moment when you realize you've 
been able to sort out those things he really knows, those things 
that are smart but that he has not been able to explain well, and 
those things that still do not 
make much sense. You can’t do 
that on TV. You can’t do it in a 
one-hop fuselage interview with 
Bill Clinton. And you certainly 
can't do it with George Bush.” 
i That kind of access may grow 
= scarce as the campaign warms 
* up. Woodbury, who has covered 
= Perot since 1986, notes that the 
take-charge Texan still works 
without handlers, travels with- 
out aides and returns his own 
phone calls. But with his funds 
unlimited and his polls still 
zooming, Perot can afford to be 
eccentric. “As the pressures grow, it will be interesting to see 
how long the homespun style can endure,” says Woodbury. 
“T'll know it's a new ball game if a media adviser starts return- 
ing my calls instead of the man himself.” 
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If you’ve got 30 minutes, 


Discover Creative Everyday 
Cooking, the new series from [i 
Time-Life Books, and get 3 free 
gifts. Organized in a handy 
binder, you'll collect hundreds 
of new ways to turn everyday 
ingredients into extraordinary 
meals. Most prepared in 30 
minutes or less. 


3 Free Gifts 
Get the binder, organizers and 12 
recipe cards, a $15 value, just for 
trying Creative Everyday Cook- 
ing. Welll also send your first 
regular set of 12 recipe cards. 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 


Call, or write: Time-Life Books, Branch EFHA1Q1, Richmond,VA 23261-2006 
All orders subject to approval. Prices subject to change 


you've got a great 


Creative Everyday cooking 
3 FREE GIFTS 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-635-3035 


(BETWEEN 11:00AM-11:00PM EST 


meal. 


Sample Free for 15 days 
If you're not delighted, simply 
return this set but keep the gifts. 
Otherwise, pay just $5.99 plus 
shipping and handling, Others 
will follow every month--2 sets of 
12 cards each—for just $5.99 per 
set, always with a 15 day free trial, 
} You may cancel any time 
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fore nt movies this 
7 ee. From comedies 
-wave cinema to 


In fact, if you like movies, Cihenatl is without doubt the best service on 
cable TV. Find out for yourselfi—The Summer of 1,000 Movies starts 
Memorial Day Weekend. Call your cable operator today! 





IF YOU LIKE MOVIES 


When ripples 
make waves 


Everybody knows oil companies take in a lot of money. But you 
seldom hear about where that money goes and what that 
money does as it ripples through the economy after the cash 
register rings. 

And ripples do make waves. Take us, for instance. We 
market our petroleum and chemical products throughout the 
United States, and we have facilities of one sort or another in 
most states in the country. Which means we help fuel the econ- 
omies of a lot of different communities. 

Here’s a partial listing of how some of the dollars you 
spent at the pump, at the supermarket, or in heating your 
homes over the past five years were fed back into your local 
economies. 

= $10 billion was paid as salaries to our employees work- 
ing in their own corners of the country from Maine to California. 

= $0.6 billion was paid to federal and state governments 
on our employees’ behalf in unemployment and Social Security 
taxes. 

= $1.2 billion went to our retired employees as pension 

ments. 

= $11.3 billion was collected by us in federal and state 
excise taxes and import duties, or paid by us in property, pro- 
duction, payroll, and other taxes. 

= $3.1 billion was spent on environmental activities asso- 
ciated with our plants and operations around the country. 

= $10.9 billion went for goods and services to vendors 
across the country, who in turn paid their employees, paid 
taxes, and generally did all of the above. That number, by the 
way, does not include monies spent for crude oil and product 

ses. 

= $5.3 billion was paid out in dividends to our more than 
200,000 shareholders holding nearly 400 million shares of our 
common stock. 

Any one of the foregoing items represents a significant 
contribution to the nation's economy. And that's only in the U.S. 
The story, although not the size of the numbers, is echoed in 
the more than 100 countries around the world where we do 
business. 

Every time that cash register rings, in other words, it cre- 
ates a ripple that eventually builds into a tidal wave of economic 
activity. 
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With some animals, the mothers protect the young. But with 
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Some Groups Protect’ The Individual 
Better Than Others. 


The problem with many small business insurance plans is that they treat 
everyone in the group the same, instead of recognizing individual needs. Needs that 
constantly change throughout life. 

But at the Mutual of Omaha Companies, we've always believed that insurance 
coverage should be flexible enough to keep pace with changes in your needs. Even if 
you re part ofa group. 

That's why we've designed insurance programs for small businesses that can be 
tailored to suit the individual as well as the company. To evolve and change as your 
needs do. Yet keep an eye on costs. 

Our small business insurance draws from our full line of medical, life, disability, 
dental, and retirement plans. It not only covers those things in life that are 
predictable. But also prepares forthe unexpected. 

It'san approach that seems only natural from a 


company witha history of concern for our changing world, 





A company that believes being part ot a group doésn’ 
A pan} that beli bei ¢ part f p | t 
have to mean losing your individuality. 
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Protecting You InWays No One Ever Thought Of Before: 


NordicFlex Gold 
gives you more for less! 


Call today to 
find out how 
you can get more for 


less with NordicFlex Gold. TIME 
NORDIC FLEX{47=* 721 
FREE 


IDEO 1-800-445-2360 


and brochure EXT, 33KE2 
Nordic Dept. #9KE2 MN 55318 


Track, Inc., ACML Company. All ri 
Soloflex us ¥ 





Invest in America's independent colleges 
and universities 

They produce over 50% of the nation's 
corporate leaders, yet they enroll a mere 21 
of the total student population 

Call us for more information. No 
investment more directly benefits your 
company’s future, Or yields a higher retum 

Foundation for Independent Higher 
Education, Five Landmark Square, Suite 330 
Stamford, CT 06901-2502, (203) 353-1544 


== Foundation for Independent 
Higher Education 
Serving 600 private colleges 


in the public interest 
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How can a woman be 
‘victimized’ by an 
illegal abortion if she 
chooses to have one? 


Sam Stoltzfus 
Lancaster, Pa. 


WHY) 


IS ALREADY MOO1 





SINCE 1.2 MILLION ABORTIONS WERE 
performed each year before Roe v. Wade 
and only 1.6 million a year therafter, it 
doesn't take a genius to figure out that re- 
versing the 1973 Supreme Court decision 


will not substantially lower the number of 


abortions in the U.S. [Cover Srortes, May 
4]. Ifa woman wants an abortion, legal or 


not, she will find a way, safe or unsafe, to | 


terminate her pregnancy. Why not use the 


money now spent on pro-life vs. pro-choice | 


activities to shelter, clothe, feed and edu- 

cate our existing children, many of whom 
are abused or live in poverty? 

Phyllis Holman 

Sheboygan, Wis. 


WITH THE $425 CLINIC FEE AND FIVE 
kids living on welfare, Sheela Paine and 
her husband need to make a greater ef- 
fort to learn how to prevent their next 
unwanted pregnancy. Although there 
are.many instances that clearly show 
that the right to an abortion must be pre- 
served, it seems as though nobody has 
informed the Paines about the alterna- 


tive of prevention. Religious “crusades” 

against health professionals reflect the 
mentality of the dark ages. 

Woody Chang 

Smithtown, N.Y. 


OUTLAWING ABORTION WILL INTENSIFY 
the problems of finding affordable birth 
control, prenatal care, health insurance 
and day care. A “rescue” is not enough. 
When will the pro-lifers take responsi- 
bility for that “rescue”? Both sides 
should use the energy they display in 
their public demonstrations to improve 
the quality of life, instead. 
Kelly Hagen 
Ridgewood, N.J. 


YOUR STORY SEEMS TO LAMENT THE FACT 
that there are too few avenues for legal 
abortions throughout the nation. Could 
it be that this reflects the real attitude of 
grass-roots America regarding abor- 
tion? Perhaps local elected officials are 
carrying out the will of the electorate, 
while the Supreme Court in 1973 spoke 
only its own opinion. 
Kenneth J. Vail 
Chalfont, Pa. 


YOU HAVE LISTED ME AMONG THE “GOV- 

ernors favoring criminalization of abor- 

tion.” That is not true. I vetoed, on March 

30, 1990, a bill that contained, in one of 

its most onerous provisions, criminal 
sanctions for patients and doctors. 

Cecil D. Andrus 

Governor 

Boise 


YOUR COVER PICTURE OF A JUDICIAL 

robe hanging from a wire hanger is an 
irony that should be lost on no one. 

Robert G. Berger 

New York City 


WE HAVE THE ABILITY TO AVOID BEGIN- 

ning a pregnancy. What we don’t have is 

the moral right to choose to end the life 

of a small human being who has abso- 
lutely no choice. 

Denis R. Hayner 

Newburyport, Mass. 





A NEW REPRODUCTIVE MORALITY MAY 
grow out of the “French pill’ RU-486, 
which interrupts pregnancy in the early 
weeks without surgery. Those who don’t 
like abortions, and that’s about every- 
one, should welcome RU-486. It isn’t just 
a matter of personal morals. Overpopula- 
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tion is the biggest problem facing hu- 
manity today, the basic cause of our 
wars, pollution and the exhaustion of the 
earth’s resources. Self-control in 
reproduction is the most urgent lesson 
humanity needs to learn in our present 
circumstances. Employing the new tech- 
nology of reproductive control is the 
most hopeful step toward improving the 
quality of life for our successors, 
Everett L. Millard 
Secretary, WorldCOPE 
Highland Park, lil. 


SOMEONE SHOULD TAKE A POLL ASKING HOW 

many children resulting from unwanted 

pregnancies wish they had never been born. 
The results might be surprising. 

Shelbi Masuda 

Kirkland, Wash. 


YOUR STORY OFFERED A FRIGHTENING 
picture of the intimidation and harass- 
ment of doctors and patients by militant 
antiabortion demonstrators. Why, in 
most of these situations, is the govern- 
ment providing little or no protection for 
those doctors and patients? The fact is 
that right now a woman has a constitu- 
tionally protected right to an abortion. 
But what is the government doing to pro- 
tect that right? Will it fall upon the 
shoulders of groups like the 100,000- 
member B'nai B'rith Women to ensure 
that women are not intimidated into giv- 
ing up their right to choose? 
Joan Kort, President 
B'nai B'rith Women 
Washington 


THE ISSUE OF ABORTION IN AMERICA MAY 
well become our next civil war. I fear the 
day that violence results in the death of 
our own countrymen as a result of this 
issue. | consider myself a nonmilitant 
supporter of the rights of the unborn. 
For the law to change now will hardly 
solve the problem. 
David Lienti 
Fleetwood, Pa. 


No Fun Flying 


ONLY A CONGO PYGMY COULD AGREE 
with the myopic statement of American 
Airlines chairman Robert Crandall that 
people make travel decisions “based on 
price and frequency” (INTERVIEW, May 
4]. Future archaeologists stumbling 
across the remains of one of American's 
passenger planes would have to con- 
clude that it was flown not in the 20th 
century but in the 15th, simply because 
humans of 20th century dimensions 
could not possibly have fit into it. Mr. 
Crandall: upsize your seats! 
Harry Gehlert 
Glen Burnie, Md. 





Good Golly, Ms. Molly! 


MOLLY IVINS’ PORTRAIT OF H. ROSS 
Perot was superb [Prorite, May 4]. Ivins 
is correct in observing that even a “kick 
ass” guy like Perot won't be able to 
make Congress jump to implement his 
creative ideas. This task falls to us. Ev- 
ery man, woman and child in America 
must be prepared to march on Washing- 
ton and “pants” anyone in Congress 
who gives an argument. 
Robert J. Gunderson 
Bemus Point, N.Y. 


WHAT A PIECE OF WORK . . . MOLLY IVINS! 


I'mstill not sure who H. Ross is, but at least | 


I now know what he is. And with that in 

mind, I'm saying no to the millionaires and 

the billionaires, and no to the Bushes and 

the Clintons, and no to the Perot-nistas, 
and I'm voting for Molly for President. 

Shannon Matthews 

San Antonio 


PEROT’S APPEAL IS OBVIOUS. AMERICA 
needs a coach. Bush is sitting in the 
bleachers. Clinton is in the locker room. 
No-nonsense straight talk, motivation 
and a can-do attitude are what we crave. 

Kelly Smith 

Wayne, Pa. 


“‘\ SERIOUSLY SHORT GUY WHO SOUNDS 

like a Chihuahua”? A perfect descrip- 
tion of Harry Truman. 

Richard L. Hershatter 

Clinton, Conn. 


Public Execution 


DOUBLE-MURDERER ROBERT ALTON HAR- 
ris took 11 minutes to die, twitching and 
gasping, a la Dachau [Essay, May 4]. 
Horrendous! Why not just give the con- 
demned some pills to take in the privacy 
of their own cells and do away with the 
barbaric ceremonies that accompany 
these executions? 
Betty Coleman 
Ragle Creek, Ore. 


CHOKING TO DEATH IN A GAS CHAMBER 
or being jolted by repeated electrical 
shocks may indeed be “cruel and unusu- 
al punishment.” A bank of mechanically 
fixed rifles, fired electrically, would en- 
sure instantaneous death, and it would 
surely be more typical of gun-happy 
America. What is “cruel and unusual” 
is our judicial system: it allows repeated 
appeals, which result in criminals being 
kept on death row, some of them for 
years, subjected to the mental torture of 
frequent last-minute stays of execution. 
An appeal filed within a week should be 
enough. If the appeal fails, execution 
should follow within a few days. Besides 
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being humane, savings to the American 
taxpayers would be considerable. 

Jack Coggins 

Boyertown, Pa. 


In the Beginning 


YOUR BIG BANG STORY WAS A GREAT EX- 
planation of the how, but it did not ask 
why [Science, May 4]. The scientific 
world cannot answer such a question 
even with gigabytes of data from 15 bil- 
lion light-years away. Genesis 1:1 says, 
“In the beginning God created the heav- 
en and the earth.” 
Luke Prentice 
Box Hill North, Australia 


I READ WITH FASCINATION YOUR ARTI- 
cle “Echoes of the Big Bang.” Even if ev- 
ery postulate of the Big Bang theory is 
correct, fundamental questions remain 
unanswered. How and why did the “un- 
imaginably dense knot of pure energy” 
appear when it did? And what condi- 
tions were needed to start the ball roll- 
ing? While I marvel at the astounding 
numbers involved, I am convinced that 
one would be on safe ground in submit- 
ting that Creation remains the most 
plausible cause of our existence. 
Ken Lim 
Petaling Jaya, West Malaysia 


The Shoes of the Master 


OF THE SIX SHOES PICTURED IN YOUR 
story about master cobbler Salvatore 
Ferragamo [Fasnion, May 4], only one 
shows any love for the foot. The rest look 
as if they'd bring on malformed toes, 
sprained ankles, foreshortened calf 
muscles and punctured insteps for fel- 
low elevator passengers. 
Fred Scifers 
Downey, Calif. 


I'D LIKE TO READ WHAT YOUR WRITER 

Richard Stengel would have to say after 
spending a day in four-inch heels. 

Pamela Chatenay-Lapointe 

West Greenwich, RJ. 


FERRAGAMO WAS RIGHT: ELEGANCE AND 
comfort are not incompatible. His shoes 
have long possessed both these quali- 
ties. They also provide utility and status 
for me and my size 5AA foot (virtually 
impossible to fit). My Ferragamo sales- 
man is dearer to me than my doctor, my 
dentist and my clergyman. 
Marjory J. Banes 
Houston 


More Pan Am 103 and Gander 


IN “THE UNTOLD STORY OF PAN AM 103” 
[Cover Srortes, April 27], Time concocts 
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a bizarre theory that the pending federal 
indictment of two Libyan intelligence of- 
ficials is a ploy to reward Syria rather 
than a legitimate charge based on evi- 
dence that will stand up in court. Your 
story impugns the integrity of a legion of 
dedicated law-enforcement officials 
who have painstakingly pursued this in- 
vestigation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Time's assertion that the Justice De- 
partment deliberately overlooked im- 
portant evidence is false. Our investiga- 
tion continues. We follow the facts 
wherever they lead. If others are found 
to have been involved, they also will be 
indicted—no matter who they are or to 
whom they owe allegiance. 
Robert S. Mueller Ill 
Assistant Attorney General 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington 


YOUR RECENT ARTICLE ON THE 1985 CRASH 
of the U.S. military transport plane in 
Gander, Newfoundland, refers to FBi apa- 
thy in its investigation and our failure to 
address the concerns of certain members 
of Congress. Because the crash took place 
in Canada, it was not in our authority to 
conduct an investigation without a re- 
quest for assistance from the Canadian 
government. In fact, our offers of investi- 














gative assistance were declined; only our 
help in identifying victims was accepted. 
Furthermore, the rsi at that time did not 
have statutory authority to initiate an ex- 
traterritorial investigation. With the pas- 
sage of the Omnibus Diplomatic Security 
and Anti-Terrorism Act of 1986, the FBI 
was given authority to investigate terror- 
ist acts abroad against U.S. nationals. The 
FBI has cooperated fully with Congress re- 
garding the Gander crash. In 1990 the 
House Subcommittee on Crime held a 
hearing, and all rei files concerning the 
crash were made available to committee 
members. The Privacy Act, unfortunate- 
ly, prohibits access to these records by in- 
dividual Congressmen acting on behalf of 
constituents, 
Thomas F. Jones, Inspector in Charge 
Office of Public Affairs, FBI 
Washington 


SHORTLY AFTER MY ELECTION AS A MEM- 


| ber of Parliament, I met Dr. and Mrs. 
| J.D. Phillips of St. Petersburg, whose 


son was killed in the Gander crash. I un- 


| dertook to review the crash. Although 


there should have been a coroner’s in- 
quest looking into how and by what 
means the passengers and crew in such 
a crash came to their death, my review 





| of the transcripts of the Gander proceed- 





Prince. 


Disney 


ings indicates that no proper inquest 
took place. In fact, the transcripts show 
that while toxicology examinations were 
conducted by the Canadian Aviation 
Safety Board laboratory in Ottawa and 
one autopsy pathological examination 
was done in Dover, Del., these reports 
had not been joined so that a proper de- 
termination could be made about how 
the passengers came to their death. So 
the fundamental question remains, Did 
the Gander victims die from the impact 
of the crash, or was there some event on 
board the plane that contributed to their 
death? A coroner’s inquest would be ex- 
tremely valuable in attempting to an- 
swer this question. There is no limita- 
tion period on holding a coroner’s 
inquest in Canada. 
Joe Comuzzi, M.P. 
Thunder Bay, Canada 


Design Enthusiasts 


BRAVO TO TIME FOR A MOST IMAGINA- 
tive innovation [Lerrers, May 4]. Simply 
put, the new Time is a marvelous and 
splendid demonstration that a news- 
magazine need not be a mere rehash of 
the past week's boring news stories. 
Daniel Mark 
Mercerville, N.J. 





Queen. 


SEVERAL CRITICS OF YOUR REDESIGN 
have said, “If it ain't broke, don’t fix it.” 
Presumably these are the same people 
who don’t reshingle their roofs or use 
fluoride on their teeth. I'd like to see 
their motto replaced with, “If you want 
it, need it or love it, take care of it.” 
Richard S. Russell 
Madison, Wis. 


Corrections 


OUR REPORT ON THE BOMBING OF PAN AM 
Flight 103 [Cover Stories, April 27] in- 
cluded a photograph that had been iden- 
tified in court documents as being of Da- 
vid Lovejoy, a reported double agent for 
the U.S. and Iran. Michael Schafer of 
Austell, Ga., has informed us that this is 
a photograph of him, not Lovejoy. 
Schafer, who says he has never used the 
name Lovejoy and had nothing to do 
with the Pan Am disaster, believes the 
picture is a copy of one that was taken of 
him in 1985 when he worked in Beirut. 
Time regrets that Schafer’s photograph 
was used in error. 


OUR STORY ON THE ACQUITTAL OF THE 
four police officers accused of beating 
Rodney King [Cover Srorigs, May 11] 











said that Sergeant Stacey Koon “de- 
fended his part of the assault on King— 
which included more than half a dozen 
blows to the head from Koon alone—as 
‘managed and controlled use of force.’ ” 
Koon did not hit King. The blows were 
delivered by Officer Laurence Powell, 
who defended his actions in court by 
saying he used ‘“‘controlled”’ baton 
strikes to subdue King and denied hit- 
ting King on the head. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name 
address and home telephone. 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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A Mushroom Grows in 
Wisconsin 





Evansville, Ind., wrote, “You left out 
the most important question: Is it 
good to eat?” Or as Robert Fisher of 
Mount Prospect, Iil., put it, “Is 
Armillaria bulbosa a delectable 
edible?” For an answer, we turned to 
Ph.D. candidate Myron Smith of 
Erindale College, University of 
Toronto, in Mississauga, Ont., who 
helped report the discovery. “It's 
edible and tasty,” said Smith. “It 
makes a wonderful salad.” He had 
some bad news, though, for the 
Woodstock generation. The 37-acre, 
1,500-year-old mushroom has no 
psychedelic properties. 


If you think The Disney 
Channel is just for kids, 
then you’re missing great 
music specials like “The 25" 
Montreux Music Festival, 
with B.B. King, Bonnie Raitt, 
Sting and others. Plus classic 
films and exclusive comedy 
specials. Disney Night Time. 
(Because kids go to bed.) 
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“| build the engine that broke the tradition” 
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BABY, IT’S YOU Tim Rob- 
bins captured Hollywood 
as a baby mogul in Rob- 
ert Altman's The Player. 
Now he’s skewering poli- By JANICE CASTRO 
tics with Bob Roberts. 
Possible next role: CEO, R.A.F. to U.S.A.F.: Gotcha! 
the selfless keeper of the PEOPLE IN PARTS OF NEVADA AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAVE 
bottom line. noticed the loud sonic booms and strange pulsing noises for ™ 
GET ME AMTRAK Con- months. Seismologists at Caltech have been picking upechoesof SEE YOU IN BAGHDAD: 
gressmen are fleeing extremely fast overflights heading east from Los Angeles. Now  Anartist’simpressionofthe |= 
Washington. Many ca- Royal Air Force radar technicians at the Nato base in Machri- speedy Aurora, glimpsed so 2 
reer Capitol Hill aides hanish, Scotland, have identified the cause of it all. Officially, the _ far only on British radar 8 
are also depressed and U.S. Air Force is mum. But insiders say Lockheed has been test- i 
planning to quit. Look flying AURORA, the top-secret hypersonic U.S. spy plane, code- 2 
for soft real estate values named “Senior Citizen,” which can fly at speeds exceeding ¢ 
in northern Virginia. 4,000 m.p.h. That’s about 90 min. from Washington to Baghdad. : 
WORD WATCH Sam Skin- candidate has the \z 
ner’s staff planned “pri- Urban Renewal, L.A.-Style 3 
hated time” on official SOME MERCHANTS IN BURNED-OUT LOS ANGELES NEIGHBOR- Bush 21 % 
ps (for private things gods may not be able to rebuild, even if they have the re 
like playing golf). Over - - _~ no’ able to re ul ) Crem if they ave the re- Clinton 42% 
P sources, They need permits. Many Angelenos in the ravaged 
at Clinton headquarters, ite se “a 
fraxsiod aldes talkabout areas are expected to oppose permits for so-called nuisance Perot 6% 
a scarcity of “face businesses: liquor stores, pawn shops, auto-repair Shops ANd frees telephone pol of 1.250 American adults taken 
time” cheap motels. Says one gang member: “We were doing some _{& TIME/CI#4 on May 13-14 by Yankelovich Clancy 
ime’'—opportunities to ; ; : an . mee Shulman. Sampling error is + 2.8%. 
talk to the candidate in renovation to the neighbor hood. There are too many liquor 
person. Next: “ear time,” stores in our community. 
those moments when the 
boss is actually listening. | AnIdea Whose Time Has Passed d 
REALITY CHECK Rappers NOW THAT THE “EVIL EMPIRE” HAS COLLAPSED, MANY U.S. § 
“sample,” building conservatives are eager to convert the Chinese to capitalism. §& 
songs on pieces of other Their nostalgic solution: RADIO FREE CHINA. The project would = 
people's music. But with cost $110 million to launch and $34 million a year to operate. 2 
Gilbert O'Sullivan and Among its critics is Chinese dissident Nien Cheng, author of §& 
others suing over it, Life and Death in Shanghai, the diary of her harsh 64-year im- 
sampling is getting ex- prisonment during the Cultural Revolution. Cheng notes that 
pensive. On their new al- millions of Chinese are already devoted to Voice of America. 
bums, the Beastie Boys And the new service might “give hard-liners an excuse to 
and Ice-T feature actual crack down on dissidents.” 
musical instruments. . 
Next they'll be carrying NIMBY: Los Angeles 
atune. Your Enemy Is My Enemy businesses will need 
“FORMER KGB AGENT SEEKS EMPLOYMENT IN SIMILAR FIELD. Community permission 
Tel: Paris 1-442-506 . . .” When spies have to resort to classified >efore they can rebulld 
ads in French newspapers, times are clearly tough. Now 500 or 
so former Soviet intelligence agents have decided to network. 
Headed by onetime kes Colonel Igor Prelin, the group haseven , 
started its own publishing arm, called Intel. Among the projects 3 
in the works: a memoir by a KGB agent who obtained American $ 
nuclear secrets, and a book by another who had dealings with 4 
Lee Harvey Oswald prior to November 1963. z 






Let’s Boogie 

CONVINCED THAT HARVARD UNIVERSITY'S 32-YEAR-OLD LET'S GO 
travel handbooks have grown a bit stodgy, students from the 
University of California, Berkeley, are fanning out to describe 
the world in their own funky Fodor’s series, THE BERKELEY 
GuIDES. The free-wheeling new guides offer warnings about 
beaches that “suck” and restaurants that are “yucko.” The 
guides are printed on recycled paper with soy-based ink. | NIEN CHENG: A veteran of 








| ROAD TRIPS: Berkeley's Sniffs Pete Deemer, publishing director of the Harvard series: Beijing sip obeys b= 
scribes put the funk backin = “Theirs may be more environmentally friendly, but ours won't Plans for Radio Free China 
| student travel get thrown out as much.” 8 
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FOR THE CITIES: 
Abevy of big-city 
mayors surrounds 
Jesse Jackson ata 
Saturday afternoon 
rally in Washington 
to demand the 
revitalization of 
American cities 
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| which the House voted to fund at $822 million. 


Back in the 
Straddle 


Bush tries to soothe all sides on 
urban issues and the environment 


GEORGE BUSH LOOKED WITHDRAWN AND UNCER- | 
tain as he privately discussed urban policy with a 
trusted adviser outside government. Hard-nosed 
conservatives like Senator Phil Gramm of Texas, 
Bush confided, were urging him to take advan- 
tage of the Los Angeles riots by emphasizing law 
and order and resisting new spending, both of 


DF 





Sher 
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which would appeal to white suburban voters. 
Other Republicans, meanwhile, were demanding 
more money for a market-oriented war against 
poverty. Exasperated, Bush asked, “What am I 
supposed to do?” 

The President answered his own question last 
week, straddling various approaches toward urban 
policy and the environment. Hewing to the pattern 
he has followed for the past three years, he staged 
evocative photos and spoke soothing words about 
the need to “rebuild the hearts of our nation’s cit- 
ies,” even while declining to press Congress aggres- 
sively for a conservative antipoverty program. For 
the first time this year, Bush summoned leaders of 
both parties to discuss domestic policy, asking that 
they “emphasize the things that we can agree on.” 
That didn’t leave them much to discuss beyond di- 
saster relief for Los Angeles (and the Chicago flood), 
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After shunning inner-city neighborhoods for 
years, Bush visited four of them last week. In Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, he toured downtrodden dis- 
tricts that are implementing “Weed and Seed” pro- 
grams, combining intensive policing with new 
drug-treatment and job-training services. In Balti- 
more, Bush was scheduled to speak on health care, 
but added an announcement of $600 million in di- 
saster loans for Los Angeles. 

And in crime-ridden Southeast Washington, 
Bush linked his assigned topic, outdoor recreation, 
with urban unrest. “The outdoors is a perfect play- 


| ground for the entire family,” he said, “for whole 


communities to come together. We all saw what 
happened out there in Los Angeles a couple of 
weeks ago, a community that was divided and torn 
apart.” The next day, with nary a mention of Rod- 
ney King, Bush praised policemen as “that thin blue 
line that separates good people from the worst in- 
stincts of our society.” 

Finally, he agreed to attend the environmental 
summit in Rio de Janeiro in mid-June, but only after 
the U.S. watered down the proposed global-warm- 
ing convention that is to be signed there. And he ap- 
proved his Interior Department's plan to override 
the Endangered Species Act to permit logging in an- 
cient forests on some federal tracts that are home to 
the rare northern spotted owl. Bush still intends to 
campaign as the Environment President, one aide 
said, but “he understands that owls don’t vote, and 
loggers do.” af 


The Shuttlenauts 
Make a Great Catch 


Three bold spacewalkers manhandle 
a wayward satellite 


IMAGINE TRYING TO SEIZE AN ELEPHANT THAT IS 
spinning overhead by grabbing onto three make- 
shift handholds the size of soup cans. Then consider 
performing this feat swaddled in a 255-lb. rubber 
suit, suspended in midair, with no net. It was a com- 
parable challenge that confronted the Endeavour 
astronauts last week when they rescued Intelsat, 
a 4.5-ton 17-ft.-long telecommunications satellite, 
from its useless orbit 230 miles above the earth. Ina 
record 8-hr. 29-min. space walk, with the world roll- 
ing by beneath them, Commander Pierre Thuot, 
Richard Hieb and Lieut. Colonel Thomas Akers 
wrestled the satellite into the shuttle’s cargo bay 
and attached a rocket booster that would enable it to 
achieve its proper orbit 22,300 miles high. 

Two previous attempts to reel in Intelsat with a 


ar 


NASA TY 


spring-loaded capture bar had failed. Each time 
Commander Thuot tried to hook his target, the sat- 
ellite just bounced away. After a day’s reflection, the 
shuttle crew thought of a way to steady the satellite 
and allow attachment of the bar. The bold proposal 
involved an unprecedented trio of astronauts work- 


ing together in the unforgiving vacuum of space. If 


Thuot, Hieb and Akers had not coordinated their ac- 
tions exactly, they could have set the satellite wob- 
bling so hard it might have crashed into the orbiter. 
Had either end of the capture bar hit one of the 
thrusters on Intelsat’s rim, the resulting explosion 
of rocket fuel could have ripped through the men’s 
space suits. 

The bulk of the pressurized suits makes physical 
activity extremely awkward and quickly exhausting. 
Astronauts have found that their hands chafe sorely, 
particularly the fingertips, which can be rubbed so 
raw that the deltas, whorls and ridges of their finger- 
prints disappear. But the Endeavour crew accom- 
plished its spectacular mission and, just for the rec- 
ord, completed a fourth jaunt in space before 
preparing for their scheduled return home. a 


See the Sideshow 





Chief Gates stages a splashy arrest, 
while the rest of L.A. digs out 


FLANKED BY 200 OTHER POLICE AND FBI AGENTS, IN- 
cluding a shotgun-toting swat team—and TV cam- 
era crews, to be sure—police chief Daryl Gates elat- 
edly joined in the arrest of three suspects wanted 


for the beating of truck driver Reginald Denny at | 





the outset of the Los Angeles riots. Leading the | 





2 a.m. raid into South Central with flak jacket and 
side arm, Gates personally collared one of the sus- 
pects, Damian Williams, whose nickname is “Foot- 
ball,” and escorted him into a squad car. “Chief 
Gates, you're going!” Williams told the retiring po- 
lice chief, according to what Gates recounted later. 
The chief must have thought he was in a made-for- 
TV movie. “Yes, Football,” he snarled back, “but 
you're going first!” 

In the showboating raid, police also captured 
two other alleged members of a black gang called 
the 8-Trey Crips: Henry Watson, 27, known as 
“Kiki”; and Antoine Miller, 20, known as ‘““T'wan.” A 
fourth man, Gary Williams, 33, suspected of lifting 
Denny's wallet, turned himself in. The 8-Trey Crips 
are alleged to be the turf lords of the intersection 
where millions of TV viewers—in a grim mirror im- 
age of the videotaped Rodney King beating—saw 
truck driver Denny stomped into 
unconsciousness. “The depart- 
ment was very, very concerned 
about our inability to reach Mr. 
Denny,” Gates said after the ar- 
rests. “We are hopeful that this 
will atone for some of that.” 

The four were among about 
2,000 felony suspects detained 
since the riots, many of them 
identified by means of videotape 
evidence being amassed by the 
ret. The federal agency is acting 
as a clearinghouse for an estimat- 
ed 380 hours of videotape and 
preparing a “master” of the riot- 
ing for use by seven other law-en- 
forcement agencies. Controversy 
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HIGH ADVENTURE: 
Endless hours of 
biking, swimming, 
running and pumping 
iron to keep in shape 
on the ground paid 
off in space as 
Endeavour astronauts 
Hieb, Akers and Thuot 
prepare to wrestle 
Intelsat into the 
shuttle’s cargo bay. 


TACKLED: 

Gates arrests Damian 
(“Football”) Williams 
for allegedly hurling a 
brick at truck driver 
Reginald Denny 
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ATTENTION 
SHOPPERS 


President Bush 
accepted $21,329 
worth of presents 
from individuals 
in1991, his finan- 
cial report 


revealed last week. 
Among the goodies: 


-From Dan 
Aykroyd: a $265 
briefcase 

-From Lionel 
Hampton: eight 
neckties: valued 
at $558 

-From Ivana 
Trump: three 
bathrobes and two 
sweatshirts worth 
$290 

-From House 
Ways & Means 
Committee chair- 
man Dan Ros- 
tenkowski: hair 
products and a 
golf putter worth 
$143 

-From Chuck 
Yeager: a $225 
belt buckle 
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over the videotapes erupted when most T'V stations 
and the Los Angeles 7imes, among other papers, 
balked at handing over any subpoenaed outtakes or 
other film that had not been aired or published. 

As local self-help groups struggled to clear the 
rubble in South Central and Peter Ueberroth, chair- 
man of a newly formed Rebuild Los Angeles Com- 
mittee, sought to persuade Japanese as well as U.S. 
companies to re-enter the sadly charred inner city, 
units of the 10,000 U.S. troops that had quelled the 
riots gradually withdrew. Army and Marine Corps 
regulars pulled out, on the proviso that the Marines 
would maintain a “rapid reaction" force capable of 
returning to the streets on three hours’ notice. 
Some National Guard units also started to with- 
draw, leaving 6,000 Guardsmen still on patrol. 

The sickened city, however, remained touched 
by submerged tension as a court ordered a retrial 
for L.A.p.D. officer Laurence Powell on the leftover 
charge of excessive force, the only count not dis- 
missed by the Simi Valley jury in the Rodney King 
trial. The judge also invited the prosecution and de- 
fense to present their arguments this week on the 
possibility of returning the trial to Los Angeles. 


Run, Ross, Run 


Hotter than a jalapefio, Perot inches 
closer to a formal candidacy 


BRAVING A SWELTERING SPRING SUN, 2,000 ROSS 
Perot zealots lugged 90 cardboard boxes stuffed 
with signed petitions up the lawn to the Texas Capi- 
tol last week in an effort to put the billionaire on the 
state's presidential ballot. This well-scripted media 
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spectacle, festooned with flapping flags, balloons 
and bunting, marked the unofficial unannounce- 
ment of the uncandidate. In only nine weeks, Perot, 
who has qualified for four other state ballots, col- 
lected more than 200,000 signatures in Texas—four 
times what he needed—and that’s a chilling omen 
for Bush and Democratic challenger Bill Clinton. 
“Let’s redouble our efforts,” urged Perot, “to do for 
the kids what our parents did for us.” 

As an airplane trailing a PEROT FOR PRESIDENT 
banner buzzed overhead, a frenzied crowd, some 
wearing Ross For Boss T shirts, cheered the diminu- 
tive man who they believe can clean up the mess in 
Washington. “Change means starting over, not just 
remodeling the house,” declared Austin housewife 
Alida Anton. Many Americans agree with her that it 
may be time to hire a new contractor: a TIME/CNN 
poll showed Perot at 33%, Bush at 28% and Clinton 


| at 24%. (See cover stories beginning on page 26.) a 


No Way to Fix an Image 


San Francisco’s top cop gets 
chopped for free-lance censorship 


COPS SHOULD HAVE SKINS THICKER THAN AN ELE- 
phant’s hide. After all, each day they confront life’s 
most horrible scenery, from murder to mayhem. But 
San Francisco police chief Richard Hongisto’s thin 
skin got him canned last week because he allegedly 
couldn’t stand the sight of a gay newspaper that 
blasted his handling of the protests that erupted in 
San Francisco following the Rodney King verdict in 
the suburbs of Los Angeles. So he reportedly ordered 
some officers to strip them off the racks. 
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The San Francisco Bay Times, which serves the 
Bay Area's gay and lesbian community, ran a cover 
showing Hongisto in a doctored photograph grasp- 
ing a nightstick in a lewd fashion. The headline 
read, DICK'S COOL NEW TOOL: MARTIAL LAW. The article 
slammed Hongisto, a sympathetic veteran of the 
city’s Flower Power demonstrations in the 1960s, 
who three weeks ago ordered massive police 
sweeps that resulted in more than 1,700 arrests. 
The show of force enraged liberals and inspired the 
Bay Times story. Hongisto, appointed by Mayor 
Frank Jordan only six weeks ago, denies ordering 
his cops to remove the offending newspapers from 
display. But according to an unidentified source 
quoted in the San Francisco Chronicle, the chief told 
a vice-squad officer, “Let’s say a bunch of cops from 
the Mission went out and cleared out these racks. 
Then no one would be upset.” 

When the mayor (a former police chief) heard 
about Hongisto’s response, he ordered a police in- 
vestigation. It led to the return of more than 2,100 
copies of the paper after investigators seized them 
in a police officer’s basement. The police commis- 
sion then fired the chief. a 


One for the Loggers 


The White House puts the spotted owl 
ona precarious limb 


THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION HAS MADE NO SECRET 
of its antipathy toward the Endangered Species Act 
and its most celebrated case, the northern spotted 
owl. Environmentalists have used the owl as a stalk- 
ing horse to save the last 10% of old-growth forest in 
the Northwest; loggers claim that protecting it costs 
them 32,000 jobs. Last week the rare birds trem- 
bled, after the Cabinet-level committee known as 
the God Squad voted to override the act and allow 
timber sales on 1,700 acres. 

Such an exemption has been granted only once 
before in the act’s 19-year existence. While environ- 
mentalists go to court to reverse the action, conser- 





vation legislation is winding its way through Con- | 


gress to protect not only the owl also but the salmon, 
steelhead and other species dependent on the old- 
growth-forest ecosystems. Lawmakers also hope to 
help timber communities and retrain lumberjacks, 
many of whom will lose their jobs anyway when the 
last, irreplaceable trees fall. (See related story on 
page 57.) a 


ET CETERA 

LATE VOTE Congress is never too humbled by scan- 
dal to pass up a turf fight. This week its leaders plan 
to call for a vote on a constitutional amendment, 
proposed by James Madison in 1789, barring Con- 
gress from giving itself midterm pay raises. Now 
that 38 states have ratified the proposal, Congress 
wants credit too. Constitutional scholars say the 
vote is meaningless; the 27th Amendment will be of- 
ficial as soon as national archivist Don W. Wilson 
declares that the states’ paperwork is in order. 











WORLD 


Balkan Bullies Put the 
U.N. in Retreat 


Serbian-led Yugoslavia presses a war 
so nasty that outsiders flee 


A CIVIL WAR HAS TO REACH A HIDEOUS CODA TO 
scare off the rest of the world; Yugoslavia has 
achieved that state of savagery. Calling the situation 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina “tragic, dangerous, violent 
and confused,” U.N. Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali seemed to admit that the internation- 
al community has lost any hope of controlling the 
desperately bloody dispute among the enraged re- 
publics that formerly made up Yugoslavia. The 
U.N., he ruled, cannot send more peacekeeping 
troops into the Balkans because the fighting is too 
ferocious. All the West can do is tighten the diplo- 





matic thumbscrews and listen to the screams. 

Every one of the European Community ambas- 
sadors, along with American envoy Warren Zim- 
mermann, left Belgrade to protest Serbia's contin- 
ued attacks on neighboring Bosnia. But no amount 
of home-capital “consultations” is likely to wind 
down the latest act in Europe's fiercest bloodletting 


| since World War II. Though the West's opprobrium 


has landed squarely on Serbia’s fiercely nationalis- 
tic president, Slobodan Milosevic, he continues to 
proclaim that all he wants is peace. 

His newly independent neighbors in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Croatia may feel differently. Bos- 
nia’s Serbs, who wish to remain part of a greater, 
Serbian-dominated Yugoslavia, have taken over 
two-thirds of the republic’s territory with the indis- 
pensable aid of the federal army and free-lance gun- 
men from Serbia. In the process, an estimated 1,300 
people have died in Bosnia, and hundreds of thou- 
sands have left their homes. 
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KILLING FIELDS: 
Yugoslav army soldiers 


Sarajevo battleground 
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UPS AND DOWNS: 
Santiago, above, was 
in a close race with 
Ramos, but Imelda 
Marcos did no better 
than sixth among 
seven candidates 
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THE WEEK 


Milosevic continues to pretend that the army 
units in Bosnia are not doing his bidding. But he has 
sanctioned a purge of 40 generals that put the army 
even more firmly under his control. Army ordnance 
has relentlessly pummeled Sarajevo, the Bosnian 
capital, and other cities. Shells and sniper fire make 
a target of anyone not cowering in a basement; food 
supplies are dwindling to a dangerous level. Jovan 
Divjak, head of the mainly Muslim Bosnian Territo- 
rial Defense force, called on non-Serb Sarajevans to 
fight “even if you have no weapons.” 

Further muddying the waters were signs that 
Serbia and Croatia are hatching plans to carve up 
Bosnia between themselves, leaving the Muslims— 
44% and thus the core of Bosnia’s population—with 
next to nothing. Croatia, which counts heavily on 
its friends in Bonn and Vienna, might be persuad- 
ed to desist. Stronger sanctions against Serbia, 
however, including a total trade embargo or a 
freeze of foreign assets, might only encourage | 
Milosevic to hunker down even more. Short of 
large-scale military intervention, a prospect no 
one countenances, it appears, sadly, that no force 
exists with sufficient power and pluck to halt the 
slaughter. B 
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To Two. . . and Counting | 


So far we know who will not be the 
next President of the Philippines 


AFTER FIVE DAYS OF VOTE COUNTING, ALL THAT WAS 
clear in last week’s Philippine presidential election 
was which of the seven candidates had lost. They in- 
cluded House Speaker Ramon Mitra and Vice Presi- 
dent Salvador Laurel, nominees of the country’s 
two largest parties. Imelda Marcos, the former Pres- 
ident's widow, was sixth, and Eduardo Cojuangco, a 
longtime Marcos colleague, was third. 

The front runners at week's end, with less than 
a quarter of the vote tabulated, were former Defense 
Minister Fidel Ramos and reform candidate Miriam 
Defensor Santiago. Ramos, who is President Cora- 
zon Aquino’s choice to succeed her, had edged 
slightly ahead of Santiago, who promptly charged 
that “wholesale election fraud" was taking place. 

That seemed entirely possible. A group of inter- 
national election observers reported that some poll 
officials were too drunk to keep track of voters, bal- 
lot boxes were being opened without authorization, 
and threats and bribery were widespread. The gla- 
cial vote count continues this week. The outgoing 
Congress, which is tabulating the votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, will eventually announce 
the winners. Li 
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ET CETERA 

END OF THE LINE After three years of negotiations, 
Britain and Vietnam signed an agreement last week 
for the deportation from Hong Kong—by force, if 
necessary—of all Vietnamese boat people who do 
not qualify as political refugees. Of the 55,000 Viet- 
namese migrants languishing in detention camps, 
as many as 52,000 face expulsion over the next four 
years. The accord follows a pact signed last Oct. 29, 
in which Hanoi agreed to accept any boat people 
who arrived in the crown colony after thatdate. 


SINESS 


How Faileda 
Foundation 


Giant developer Olympia & York 
topples into bankruptcy court 


FROM THE CLASSY WORLD FINANCIAL CENTER IN 
Manhattan to the 71-acre Canary Wharf office com- 
plex in London, Olympia & York has changed the 
face of some of the world’s great cities. But last 
week the biggest builder on earth sought shelter in 
bankruptcy court in Toronto and New York City 
after its owners, Canada’s secretive Reichmann 
brothers, struggled vainly for months to restructure 
$12 billion of debt. While the action marked one of 
the largest real estate bankruptcies ever, it covered 
only a portion of Olympia & York's vast holdings— 
including its 72-story Toronto headquarters and the 
rest of its Canadian operations. Notably absent were 
the firm’s U.S. real estate and its troubled $5.4 bil- 





| lion Canary Wharf project, whose 40% vacancy rate 


has been one of the company's biggest headaches. 
The huge bankruptcy filing drove down bank 
stocks Friday and sent shock waves through world 
financial markets. Citibank, Olympia & York’s larg- 
est U.S. creditor, said it has written off $100 million 
of the $480 million it had loaned to the Canadian 
company. Such losses could grow in the U.S. and 
abroad if Olympia & York cannot climb out of the 
deepening financial hole it has dug for itself. & 


Doing God’s Work? 


Televangelist Robertson bids fora 
beleaguered news agency 


TV PREACHERS NORMALLY HAVE THEIR HANDS FULL 
trying to save human souls. So when televangelist 
-at Robertson stepped forward last week to attempt 
to save the venerable soul of United Press Interna- 
tional from bankruptcy, he prompted a flurry of 
questions. Just what does Robertson, founder of the 
Christian Broadcasting Network and a onetime pres- 
idential hopeful, see in the tottering wire service, 
which may soon be his for a paltry $6 million? Per- 
haps a good business deal. Or a chance to proselytize. 











Cat’s Urinary Tract Health: 
Lsn't canned better than dry cat food 7” 


mi It’s the formulation, 
not whether it’s canned 


or dry, that’s important. 


HOW IS CAT CHOW" SPECIAL CARE 
DIFFERENT? Ben 

It's the first grocery store cat food, dry or 

canned, to have its urinary tract health claims 
substantiated by research reviewed by regulatory 
agencies. It’s formulated to reduce urinary pH 
and provides low dietary magnesium. 


WILL MY CAT LIKE 

= CAT CHOW SPECIAL CARE? 

Yes. It’s made with great tasting, wholesome 
ingredients that give it the taste your cat will 
enjoy everyday. 


CAN THIS BE FED TO ALL CATS? 
No. This diet is not recommended for kittens, 
pregnant or nursing cats. In addition, if your 
veterinarian has your cat on a specific diet, 

see him/her before considering a change in diet. 
Remember, a urinary tract health maintenance 
program consists of proper veterinary care 

and diet. Diet alone is not enough. 


WANT MORE INFORMATION? 

| 1-800-CAT-CARE | 

| Cat Chow 
Special Care 


(™ § For Your 
TF. g Special Cat 


Special Save 50¢ 
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PETER VADNAI—NYSE 


GORBACHEV, WITH 
REAGAN, ON THE FLOOR 
OF THE EXCHANGE: 
Getting cheers from 
jubilant traders and 
giving a pitch for new 
investment in Russia 


THE WEEK 


Shortly after making his surprise bid, the savvy tele- 
vangelist promised that he would not convert U.P.L. 
toa Christian news agency. But in a can appearance, 
Robertson said the purchase might be “a little oppor- 
tunity” for God to touch American life. 

Robertson started his empire in 1959 with wyan, 
a ramshackle station in Portsmouth, Va., whose call 
letters stand for Yahweh (God in Hebrew). Since 


then, he has masterfully mixed the 700 Club, a reli- | 


gious talk show, with the Family Channel, a 24-hour 
oasis of clean entertainment, to build a lucrative 
media operation, which U.P.L.’s newsgathering 
would neatly complement. Robertson has one 
month to review the agency's books, after which he 
can adjust his offer or drop it completely. Bg 





A Bear Amid the Bulls 





Gorbachev gets a heavy dose at the 
cradle of capitalism 


WHENEVER HE WANTS TO GAMBLE ON A FEW HOT 
stock tips, Mikhail Gorbachev can go to the source. 
Last week, when he visited the seat of American 
capitalism, employees of the New York Stock Ex- 
change cheered lustily and gave him a gold-plated 
member badge. As he was feted in the boardroom, 
Gorby told members, “I'd like very much for you to 
establish good links with the Russian exchanges. I'll 
always remember there are bulls as well as bears,” 
he added, “because we know a lot about bears.” _@ 





Pollution Swap 


Utility companies trade rights to help 
reduce acid rain 


CAPITALISM HAS CREATED MARKETS FOR SOME BI- 
zarre products: pet rocks, pieces of the Beatles’ ho- 
tel bed linens, even Edsels. But last week a market 
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to amaze even Adam Smith opened up: the buying 
and selling of the right to pollute, which proves that 
anything anyone wants to buy will be sold. 

One of the nation’s cleanest utility companies, 
Wisconsin Power & Light, agreed to sell pollution 
“credits” to two other companies, among them one 
of the nation’s dirtiest utilities, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. This innovative, market-based deal, 
made possible under the 1990 Clean Air Act, will al- 
low T.V.A. and the Duquesne Light Co. of Pitts- 
burgh to spew larger quantities of sulfur dioxide 
into the air while WP&L reduces its emissions. The 
arrangement is probably the first of many, and it 
should help lower the overall cost of curbing acid 
rain, since some utilities may opt to buy less costly 
rights now and delay more expensive efforts to cut 
back pollution. 

Despite drawing praise, this marketplace has 
drawn fire, “Clean air should be protected, not trad- 
ed and sold like a used car,” says Christopher 
Blythe of the Citizens Utility Board, a Wisconsin 
consumer-protection group. “What's next, the L.A. 
police department trying to buy civil rights credits 
from Wisconsin?” While this trading system may 
increase the chance that some regions will suffer 
from more acid rain, it should encourage a nation- 
wide cleanup of SOz, which the Clean Air Act wants 
to reduce by 10 million tons a year. “I'm not quite 
sure what people are complaining about,” says Dan- 
iel Dudek, senior economist for the Environmental 
Defense Fund. “We want to accomplish our envi- 
ronmental goals with the least pain possible to the 
economy.” @ 


Missing from Action 


The eerie disappearance of an Exxon 
executive greases the rumor mill 


IN THE TONY ENCLAVE OF MORRIS TOWNSHIP, N.J., 
reality is a $700,000 house perched on acres of 
shady lawn, and crime is a plot device in a P.D. 
James novel. Recently, though, the disappearance 
of one of Morris Township's most respected citizens 
has brought in a gust of the world outside. Sidney 
Reso, the 57-year-old president of Exxon Interna- 
tional, vanished, his car left idling at the end of his 
driveway, as he headed for work on the morning of 
April 29, and no one has seen him since. 

In the midst of an intensive police investiga- 
tion, Exxon announced last week that it would of- 
fer a “substantial reward” for information leading 
to the executive's safe return. There are no allega- 
tions that Reso, a stable family man who has spent 
holidays working behind soup-kitchen counters, is 
off on a scam of his own. ‘““There’s nothing to indi- 
cate a voluntary disappearance,” said a spokes- 
woman in the Morris County prosecutor's office. 
Law-enforcement officials indirectly acknowl- 
edged receipt of a ransom note after the New York 
Post reported that a letter claiming responsibility 





Bisa < 3 ; 
| for Reso’s abduction had been issued by a group 
| called the Rainbow Warriors. The name Rainbow 


Warrior belongs to a Greenpeace ship de- 
stroyed by the French government in 1985. Green- 


peace, an international environmental group, 
vehemently denies any involvement in the Reso in- 
cident. Investigators are uncertain that the note is 
anything other than a prank, and they are remain- 
ing tight-lipped on the details of the case. a 


Doctor Death’s Visit 


A Detroit pathologist helps end a 
“meaningless” life 


ALREADY FACING A MURDER TRIAL FOR HIS ROLE IN 
the suicides of two chronically ill women in October, 
Jack Kevorkian has again charged into the center of 
the debate over physician-assisted death. According 
to Geoffrey Fieger, his lawyer, the Detroit doctor 
counseled Susan Williams, 52, for months and was 
at her side last week when she took a dose of “self- 
administered carbon monoxide.” Williams suffered 
from severe multiple sclerosis that had left her inca- 
pacitated and blind. “Her life, for all intents and pur- 
poses, was meaningless,” said Fieger. He insisted 
that his client, the inventor of a suicide machine, had 
not assisted in the death. Fieger said Kevorkian 
would turn himself over to the authorities if asked, 
but cautioned, “He will starve himself in prison. You 
can count on him ending his life in prison.” = 


Health Care for All 


Vermont adopts a plan to provide 
universal medical treatment 


AS A SPECIALIST IN INTERNAL MEDICINE, DR, HOW- 
ard Dean knows that the quality of care soars when 
patient and physician trust each other. As Governor 
of Vermont—and the only Governor in the Union 
who is a doctor—Dean also knows that trust has to 

















be earned. So the Governor knew he had his work 
cut out for him when he set out to persuade insur- 
ance companies, physicians and increasingly savvy 
medical consumers all to agree on a health-care re- 
form plan. Last week Dean succeeded. With the 
blessings of the state legislature, the Vermont Medi- 
cal Society, and Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Ver- 
mont, the Governor signed a bill that will guarantee 
basic medical treatment to all Vermonters by 1995. 
In doing so, he made Vermont one of the few states 
to break the deadlock on health-care reform. 

The plan calls for the establishment of a new 
Health Care Authority, which will consolidate the 
work now being done by several different agencies. 
Any savings that result from cutting overhead will 
be used to help finance coverage for the poor. In ad- 
dition, the three-member panel will negotiate prices 
with the state's doctors and hospitals and try to con- 
tain costs by limiting the number of expensive spe- 
cialty procedures. 

Poor mothers and their children will be the first 
to benefit. In addition, the Health Care Authority 
has two years to develop two different proposals for 
implementing and paying for the state’s universal 
coverage. Under one plan, a select group of insurers 
would negotiate for the state’s business. Under the 
other, Vermont would adopt a Canadian-style 
health-care program in which the state acts as its 
own insurer. CT 


ET CETERA 
A MORE MATERNAL GOD Ciod is not yet Our Mother 
who art in heaven. But it is just fine to call upon 
Her/Him as “Mother and Father.”” So decided a 
legislative General Conference in Louisville last 
week as it endorsed a Book of Worship with inno- 
vative options for America’s 8.9 million United 
Methodists. The most startling new prayer, un- 
earthed from the 11th century writings of St. An- 
selm, is addressed to Jesus: “... In truth, Lord, 
you are my Mother.” cs] 
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MILESTONES 


661m locked 
up here for 
something | 
didn't do. I’m 
six days away 
from dying. 





How would you 


expect me to 
feel? 99 


—Roger Keith 
Coleman, death row 


inmate, on the courts’ 


refusal to hear 
evidence that would 
clear him of a 1982 
murder conviction. 
Coleman is scheduled 


Jor execution this week 


ILLNESS REVEALED. Linus Pauling, ‘1, two-time Nobel laure- 
ate who advocates megadoses of vitamin C to ward off cancer 
and other diseases; prostate cancer; in Palo Alto, Calif. 
“Practically all old men are found to be developing cancer of 
the prostate sooner or later,” said Pauling. “It may be that 
my vitamin C put the cancer off 20 years.” 


HOSPITALIZED. Dale Evans, 7%), “Queen of the West” in films, 
rodeos, road shows, radio and recordings; after a heart at- 
tack; in Apple Valley, Calif. Evans, partner and wife of sing- 
ing cowboy Roy Rogers, composed the couple’s theme song, 
Happy Trails to You, 


HOSPITALIZED. Minnesota Fats, pool sharpshooter immor- 
talized in The Hustler; after a heart attack; in Nashville. 


DIED. Lyle Alzado, 43, former N.I.L. defensive lineman; of 


brain cancer; in Portland, Ore. In 14 seasons Alzado's 
strength and exuberance made him twice an All-Pro. After 
retiring from football in 1986, Alzado became a spokes- 
man against the use of body-building steroids, which he 
had used steadily since 1969 and which, he said, triggered 
his cancer. 


DIED. Robert Reed, 59, patriarch of the well-scrubbed TV 
family The Brady Bunch; of colon cancer; in Pasadena, 
Calif. Reed was trained as a Shakespearean actor but 
found his fame on television, on Broadway and in the 
movies. 


DIED. Sylvia Syms, 73, cabaret singer whose intimate, ex- 
pressive voice led Frank Sinatra to call her “the best saloon 
singer in the world”; of a heart attack while entertaining at 
the Algonquin Hotel; in Manhattan. 
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NNOUNCING THE 
RETURN OF THE PURE 
SPORTS CAR. This is the kind 
of sports car manufacturers stopped 
making years ago. The all-new 1993 


Mazda RX: 


s specially designed for 


a handful of uncompromising indi- 
viduals. Those who believe in the 
simple thrill that only comes from 
driving a lightweight car with a lot 
of power. J What makes the RX-7 


lightweight is also what makes it 


powerful. The world’ only sequential 
twin-turbo rotary engine. More com- 
pact, and hundreds of pounds lig 
than a comparable piston engine, 
it powers the RX-7 from 0-60 in 4.9 


seconds and offers unique design 





advantages including perfect weight 
distribution. It even inspires the cars 
fluid shape. 9 No gimmicks. No 
gadgets. No compromises. The all- 
new Mazda RX-7. Unless you race, 


youve never felt anything like it. 


THE 1993 MAZDA RX-7 


Sequential twin-turbo rotary engine. 
255 horsepower. Independent 
double-wishbone suspension. 
11.6- inch, ventilated 4-wheel disc 
brakes with ABS. Torsen® limited- 
slip differential. 36-month/50,000- 
mile, no-deductible, “bumper-to- 
bumper” warranty. Free roadside 
assistance. See dealer for limited- 
warranty details. For a free RX-7 
brochure call 1-800-639-1000. 
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IDENT PEROT? 


Look out Washington—look out George Bush and Bill Clinton—here comes 


the first revolution in history ever led by a billionaire 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


LL THAT WAS MISSING WAS NOR- 

man Rockwell to immortalize 

the scene for an old Saturday 

Evening Post cover. The sea of 

white faces in the crowd at the 
Texas state Capitol in Austin last week was 
freckles-fritters-and-fried-chicken Ameri- 
ca: elderly retirees, earnest young men and 
women in ross FoR Boss T shirts, and a 
sprinkling of former Vietnam pows in black 
shirts as a reminder of their suffering. As 
the patriotic pageantry built to a climax, a 
compact man with jug ears, weather-beat- 
en face and glasses, the sort of fellow who 
looks like he might belong behind the 
counter in a small-town hardware store, 
bounded up to the impromptu stage, and 
the crowd roared, “Run, Ross, run!” 

Not bad for the kickoff rally of an up- 
from-nowhere independent presidential 
campaign. Not bad for an almost candidate 
who says he deplores the hokum and hoop- 
la of professional politics. Not bad for a re- 
luctant dragon whose supporters had just 
filed petitions containing more than 
200,000 signatures—about four times what 
he needs to get on the ballot in Texas. The 
speech, delivered in his trademark East 
Texas twang, was more sound bite than 
substance: “If I could wish for one thing for 
my children, it's to leave the American 
Dream intact, so they can dream great 
dreams and have those dreams come true.” 
But the message was unmistakable: look 
out Washington—look out George Bush 
and Bill Clinton—here comes the first revo- 
lution ever led by a billionaire. 

Ross Perot, the plutocrat populist poised 
for the presidency, holds court from the 
17th floor of a North Dallas office tower—a 
memorabilia-filled aerie (the artistic motif 
is Rockwell paintings and Frederic Reming- 
ton sculptures, and Perot is happy to tell 
with a chuckle what he paid for almost ev- 
erything) that radiates almost preternatu- 
ral calm. His desk is clean, save for the 
week’s schedule of media interviews and a 
list of Perot coordinators in all 50 states. But 
at a time when Bush and Clinton are racing 
around the country, giving speeches, hon- 
ing positions, posing against scenic back- 
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drops, this small man, who loves the sobri- 
quet “Billionaire Boy Scout,” suddenly 
leads the polls. A Timr/cnn survey last week 
by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman under- 
lines Perot’s surprising appeal: he wins a 
three-way race for the White House with 
33% to Bush’s 28%, with Clinton trailing at 
24%. Perot has done the impossible: crafted 
acredible national campaign out of two doz- 
en TV interviews and halfa dozen speeches. 

It's hard to remember that three 
months ago, Perot was just another TV 
talk-show guest, a blustery businessman 
who was supposed to chat with Larry King 
about the economy before a cnn special on 
breast implants. Asked at the outset 
whether he planned to run for President, 
Perot gave a typically forthright answer: 
“No.” But 45 minutes later, Perot—by all 
evidence impulsively—dropped the big- 
gest bombshell of the 1992 campaign. Yes, 
he'd run, and run hard, if his supporters 
would put him on the ballot in all 50 states 
as an independent. That “if” 
has been all but answered by 





major-party candidates almost equally: 
27% of Clinton voters say they would 
switch to Perot in a three-way race, and 
25% of Bush backers say the same. But the 
who-does-it-hurt-the-most question is fast 
becoming irrelevant. If he could keep his 
support through the fall—the ultimate 
challenge for an independent candidate 
feeding on voter protest—Perot would not 
be a spoiler but the front runner in the 
popular vote for President. 

Who is Perot anyway? (He uses his full 
name Henry Ross Perot only to sign checks 
and never ever the first initial H.) Is he sim- 
ply what he purports to be: the ultimate 
straight arrow, the billionaire who never 
lusted after money, a self-effacing idealist 
uncontaminated by personal ambition, a 
brilliant problem solver who never ducked 
a challenge and a patriotic outsider un- 
touched by the muck of political horse trad- 
ing? Or is there, as critics claim, a darker 
side to Perot: thin-skinned, self-righteous, 
unwilling to compromise and 
potentially authoritarian? 


the largest outpouring of vol- If the election Does Perot, in short, have the 
unteer enthusiasm America for President right stuff to be President at a 
has seen since yellow rib- were held today, time of domestic upheaval, 
bons dangled from every for whom would economic unease and global 
lamppost during the gulf you vote? uncertainty? Or does Perot 
war. (Perot, despite his su- represent the specter of cha- 
perpatriot image, strongly __Aaril’92 May 92 os to come, a candidate who 
opposed that war.) In an in- PEROT 21% 33% — will create an Electoral Col- 


terview with Time last week, 
Perot made it clear that the 
official declaration of his 
candidacy is a mere formali- 
ty awaiting the proper dra- 
matic moment. 

Make no mistake: Perot, 
61, just might (gulp!) be the next Presi- 
dent of the U.S.—a leader unfettered by 
any party, untested in any office, unclear 
in his policies and unshakable in the faith 
that he is right and the entire bipartisan 
governing establishment is wrong. No in- 
dependent candidate in 80 years has at- 
tracted anything like this kind of sup- 
port—and remember, Perot has just barely 
begun to dip into his personal bank ac- 
count to spend, as he promises, “whatever 
it takes to run a proper campaign.” 

In the Time poll, Perot draws from both 
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BUSH 40% 28% 


CUNTON 25% 24% 


Ashed of regstered voters 
From a telephone poll of 1.250 American adults 
ones 917 registered voters, taken for TIME/CNN 
on May 13-14 by Yantatovich Clancy Shulman. 
Sampling errors are + 2.8% and 32% 
respectively. “Not sures” omitted 


lege tangle, a President who 
will discover that leading the 
nation bears no resemblance 
to running a business? 
Unlike Bush, Clinton or 
anyone else who has serious- 
ly run for the White House 
since Dwight Eisenhower, Perot is defined 
almost entirely by his person rather than 
by specific issue positions. Asked his views 
in an April TV interview on the upcoming 
environmental conference in Rio de Janei- 
ro, Perot gave an answer, both refreshingly 
candid and alarmingly ill-informed: “I 
don’t know a thing in the world about it.” 
In an appearance on Meet the Press, Perot 
appeared befuddled as he tried to defend 
his misguided assertion that $180 billion 
could be saved by eliminating waste, fraud 
and abuse in the government. Displaying 
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Perpetual motion: between crusades, 
Perot pilots his personal Hovercraft. 





No, his first name is not H. either: the 
putative candidate with his son Ross Jr. 


his petulant side, Perot complained, “This 
is an interesting game we're playing today. 
It would have been nice if you would have 
told me you wanted to talk about this, and 
I'd have had all my facts with me.” Shortly 
after this hapless performance, Perot an- 
nounced that he plans to retreat from the 
spotlight for a while to commune with un- 
named policy experts, as if he could acquire 
ideological direction off the shelf just like a 
business buying a state-of-the-art comput- 
er system. 


EROT, TO BE SURE, BOASTS A FOR- 

midable asset: a political-bull de- 

tector that can cut through the 

fog of Washington-style obfusca- 

tion. His one-liners can be devas- 
tating. On the budget: “The chief financial 
officer of a publicly owned corporation 
would be sent to prison if he kept books like 
our government.” On the gulf war: “Only in 
America would you have a war, get it over 
with and have all the heroes either be gen- 
erals or politicians.” He also deserves cred- 
it for taking stands that run counter to the 
timorous can’t-tell-the-truth-to-the-people 
philosophy of both parties. He favors 
means testing for both Social Security and 
Medicare because he believes it indefensi- 
ble for someone as rich as himself to get 
98 


SaLeaeh 


200,000 Texans can’t be wrong: supporters in Austin celebrate filing four times th 


government benefits at a time of $400 bil- 
lion deficits. He is justly irate over the sys- 
temic corruption in Washington, as former 
officials cash in a few years of public ser- 
vice for lucrative careers as lobbyists for 
corporate or even foreign interests. 

Yet some of Perot’'s ideas border on the 
demagogic. He advocates a constitutional 
amendment to bar Congress from raising 
taxes without a vote of the 






representative as trying to gauge the mood 
of the country by listening to talk radio. As 
James Fishkin, chairman of the govern- 
ment department at the University of Tex- 
as, argues, “Electronic town meetings are 
just a device to step outside established po- 
litical mechanisms—to abandon traditional 
forms of representation and elections—in 
order to acquire a mantle of higher legiti- 

macy. And in the very worst 


people, even though this if hadt case, it could be invoked 
would make it even tougher you ‘0 toward extraconstitutional 
to reduce the deficit than choose between ends.” 

Bush’s read-my-lips, no-tax Bush and Clinton, But for the moment the 
pledge. Perot is entranced for whom would big question is, Can Perot 
with the idea of electronic you vote? stand the heat necessary to 
town meetings to divine the get to the kitchen? Despite 
will of the people on complex ~ more than 20 years in the 
issues like health care. Again CLINTO 70 public eye (dating back to his 
and again, he comes back to unsuccessful 1969 crusade to 
this high-tech gimmick as a send Christmas packages to 
touchstone of a Perot presi- American pows in North Viet- 
dency. “With interactive tele- nam), Perot has never en- 
vision every other week,” he dured the media scrutiny 
Says, “we could take ON€ MA- —gusase4repseeed voles that comes with a modern 


jor issue, go to the American 
people, cover it in great detail, have them 
respond, and show by congressional dis- 
trict what the people want.” 

This potentially smacks of plebiscite 
democracy. T'V call-in polls are about as 
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presidential campaign. Up to 
now, he has largely sculpted his own 
Horatio-Alger-hero-with-a-heart-of-gold 
image—most notably by fostering On Wings 
of Eagles, Ken Follett’s breathless account 
ofa Perot-sponsored 1979 private comman- 


do raid to free two employees trapped in an 
Iranian jail at the height of the Khomeini 
revolution. A longtime aide questions 
whether Perot can handle media coverage 
that he can’t control: “He’s used to talking 
to business reporters. I don’t believe Ross is 
going to put up with it.” Perot, of course, 
will have no choice. For, as James Carville, 
a top adviser to Clinton, puts it, “If he gets 
through what he’s about to be put through, 
maybe he deserves to be President.” 

Perot knows his reputation for being 
hypersensitive to criticism—and last week 
went out of his way to gush over how much 
he enjoyed Dana Carvey’s impersonation of 
him on Saturday Night Live. But he also 
took pains to stop visitors to his 17th-floor 
office suite before a portrait of himself, 
commissioned and autographed by former 
Vietnam prisoners of war, so he could say, 
“I don’t think the pows would have given 
me this if they thought what | had been do- 
ing for them was a publicity stunt.” Like a 
salesman whose primary product is his 
own reputation—as it was, in a sense, when 
he created EDS, the computer-services 
firm that made his fortune—Perot hates ad- 
verse comment. He remembers the tiniest 
unintended factual errors by reporters and 
delights in haranguing them, and anyone 
else in earshot, about them. One can imag- 








number of signatures needed to get their man on the Lone Star State’s ballot. 


ine President Perot keeping the White 
House switchboard busy all night tracking 
down out-of-town editorial writers to com- 
plain about errant sentences. 

Throughout his career, 
Perot has endeared himself 
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An early moment in the limelight: touring 
a Pow camp in South Vietnam in 1970. 


Roger and me: Perot with GM chairman 
Smith in happier days. 


al decline—volunteered for the Perot treat- 
ment when the giant automaker bought 
EDS in 1984 and GM chairman Roger 
Smith looked to this take-no-prisoners 
Texan to shake up the hide- 
bound hierarchy. Within two 


to Main Street America part- re a uve 8 years, Perot was going public 
ly by the enemies he has cho- with his bitter and prophetic 
sen. The son of a small-town impression of: denunciations of the GM bu- 
cotton broker in Texarkana, reaucracy (“I could never 
Texas, Perot attended the April "92 May '92 understand why it takes six 
U.S. Naval Academy, spent years to build a car when it 
four years in the Navy and only took us four years to 
then in 1957 joined the win World War II’’), and the 
white-shirted brigades of company ultimately paid 
IBM asa computer salesman. Ashed of registered veters him $700 million just to go 


The Perot myth was born 
when he broke with the rigid corporate 
culture and inflexible commission system 
of IBM in 1962 to found EDS—and became 
a just-folks billionaire seven years later, 
shortly after he took his company public. 
During the 1970s, Perot tangled with 
North Vietnam on behalf of the pows, the 
Iranian revolutionaries and naysayers in 
the Carter Administration who objected to 
his lone-wolf style of high-profile private 
diplomacy. 

But this real-life Crusader Rabbit was 
just getting warmed up. General Motors— 
that ossified symbol of America’s industri- 
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away and, it was hoped, shut 
up. (Perot characteristically took the mon- 
ey and kept on talking.) The Reagan Ad- 
ministration went from friend to bitter foe 
over the issue of the missing in action al- 
legedly still in Vietnam, as Perot kept hint- 
ing that some broad and ill-defined con- 
spiracy was preventing America from 
repatriating the mias. Texas Democratic 
Governor Mark White in 1984 recruited 
him to head a statewide commission on 
educational reform. Perot responded by 
taking on that ultimate Lone Star icon: the 
cult of Friday-night high school football. 
And with the cry “No pass, no play,” he 
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PEROT’S LIEUTENANTS 


The top members of Perot’s team have at least three things in 
common: they are not ideologues, they have never belonged to the 
East Coast order of political druids who climb onto campaigns and 
television talk shows, and they have each achieved great success 
with a low-key, unassuming intensity. 


THOMAS W. LUCE Ill, 51, HAS MADE A CAREER OF CALMING 
the waters that Perot has stirred up. The founder of a 
large Dallas law firm, Luce was hired by Perot in 1974 to 
help dig him out of a disastrous attempted bailout of the 
Wall Street brokerage house of DuPont Glore Forgan. In 
1984 Luce helped Perot negotiate the sale of his EDS com- 
puter-services company to GM; two years later, Luce set- 
tled a bitter dispute over the buyout of Perot’s GM shares. 
To the general public, however, the Dallas attorney is bet- 
ter known for having been Perot's cerebral but lackluster 
political surrogate: when Luce ran unsuccessfully for 
Governor in 1990 as a moderate Republican, the joke was that Perot was too busy 
to do it himself, so he hired his attorney to stand in for him. (Perot ultimately 
paid off Luce’s $950,000 campaign debt.) Luce was an intellectual architect for 
Perot's crusades to fight drugs and overhaul Texas schools, and many of his 
ideas—including school choice and early-childhood intervention—are likely to 
figure in a Perot platform. But it is his quieting influence on Perot that will help 
steer the sometimes impetuous candidate through the election. 
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MORTON MEYERSON, 53, WAS PEROT’S ALTER EGO AT EDS, 
the man who helped put the founder's ambitions into 
practice and stayed on top of the details. He started in 
1965 as a trainee and left the company 21 years later as 
its vice chairman with more than $20 million from the 
buyout. Since then, Meyerson has invested his time in 
civic projects. He headed the group that sold the Federal 
Government on building the controversial $8.4 billion 
supercollider in Texas. He spearheaded the construc- 
tion of the new symphony hall in Dallas, which is named 
after Meyerson because Perot made that a condition for 
his own $10 million contribution. The two men are so close, says Meyerson, 
that “we can communicate in shorthand.” He will help screen prospective staff 
members as well as meld a cross section of ideas into the position papers that 
Perot has promised to produce. 





JAMES SQUIRES, 49, IS AN UNLIKELY PRESS SPOKESMAN 
because he comes close to fitting the stereotype of the 
crusty, all-sides-are-suspect city editor. Perhaps that is 
why he has proclaimed his distaste for the impure parti- 
sanship of most political press secretaries. “I’m not a 
spin doctor,” he says. “We don’t do research on the op- 
ponents and feed it to the press.” At 31, after 10 years at 
the Nashville 7ennessean, he became the Chicago 7ri- 
bune’s Washington correspondent. By 34, he was the edi- 
tor of the Tribune Co.-owned Sentinel in Orlando. Four 
years later, he was editor of the 7ribune itself. He ruffled 
feathers in that newsroom by detaching reporters from their regular beats— 
one sportswriter was assigned to cover national politics—but earned the admi- 
ration of some of his troops by backing special projects like a long series on Chi- 
cago's underclass. The newspaper won seven Pulitzers during his tenure. 
After leaving the Tribune in 1989, the editor-horse breeder moved to his Ken- 
tucky farm. Since then he has taught journalism, written a book on the press, 
finished one novel and started another. It was Luce, whom he met during a fel- 
lowship at Harvard last year, who brought Squires into the Perot camp. “I 
don’t know where this will go,” he says, “but it might turn out to be 
historic.” —By Priscilla Painton 
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boldly proposed barring failing students 
from extracurricular activities. 

Judging solely from the bottom line, 
Perot’s record probably would not qualify 
him for a performance bonus. General Mo- 
tors—bloodied, but unbowed—only now is 
facing up to the need for far-reaching in- 
ternal reform. No living mia has ever been 
found in Vietnam. Texas enacted some of 
Perot’s educational reforms (no pass, no 
play; reducing class size), but on Friday 
night far more students are still cheering 
touchdowns than prepping for calculus 
exams. But embedded in these crusades 
are important—and not always reassur- 
ing—clues as to how Perot might behave if 
handed the toughest challenge of them all: 
the presidency of the U.S. 


ESTING IN A PLACE OF HONOR IN 

Perot's office is a thin business 

self-help book, Leadership Se- 

crets of Altila the Hun. It serves 

as a small reminder of the man- 
agement style that made Perot a billion- 
aire. “If you're in his way, he'll run over 
you,” says a close associate who prefers 
anonymity to Perot's wrath. “He does not 
compromise well. Ross has two modes: 
your way and my way — and we're going to 
do it my way.” The problem is not that 
Perot refuses to listen; he in fact delights 
in bypassing the chain of command to call 
some subordinate himself with a question. 
But once Perot makes a decision, that’s 
it—no dissent—either go out and do it or 
get off the team. 

Even at General Motors, where he ridi- 
culed other board members as “pet 
rocks,” Perot had his fans. “I’ve never 
seen an executive so accessible to his own 
people,” says former executive vice presi- 
dent Elmer Johnson, who negotiated Per- 
ot's $700 million buyout. “Maybe it’s a lit- 
tle simplistic, like Ronald Reagan could be, 
but he knows how to prioritize and exactly 
where he wants to go.” But the consensus 
is that Perot resorted too quickly to guer- 
rilla tactics at GM, lobbing brickbats from 
the sidelines, rather than ever trying to 
build support on the board or enunciating 
a clear road map for reform. David Cole, 
the director of the University of Michi- 
gan’s automotive studies center and a 
close observer of General Motors, says, 
“With Perot, you're either with him or 
against him. If you're against him, you're 
in deep, deep trouble. If Perot were elected 
President, he’d be about the closest thing 
we've had ina century to a dictator.” 

White, who was defeated for re-election 
as Texas Governor in 1986 largely because 
of opposition from teachers and football 
coaches who really wanted to tar-and- 
feather Perot, still says with admiration, 
“He galvanized the business leadership to 
get [education reform] done. He's a con- 
sensus player, as long as you sign up with 
him. He’s a consensus of one.” But Perot 
never understood political negotiation; he 








failed to bend when there was still room for 
accommodation. “Perot made school ad- 
ministrators his opponent,” contends Mike 
Morrow, who headed the Texas Associa- 
tion of Professional Educators. “He'll have 
a hard time with compromise. If you say 
something he doesn’t agree with, then he 
sees you as an adversary.” 

When cornered, Perot can be as fierce 
as the rattlesnake whose fangs he keeps 
preserved in a glass bowl in his office. 
When EDS lost part of the lucrative Texas 
Medicaid contract to a rival firm in 1980, 
Perot employees promptly dug up enough 
dirt on the winning bidder to overturn the 
contract award. One of Perot’s current 
business ventures, run by his son Ross Jr., 
is to develop the land around Fort Worth’s 
new Alliance Airport, which sits on proper- 
ty that the Perot family shrewdly donated 
(thus vastly increasing the value of the ad- 
joining acreage they kept for themselves). 
Perot tried to persuade the state legislature 
to put up $500 million in bonds to lure a 
giant McDonnell Douglas facility to the new 
airport. Blocked by a committee chairman, 
Perot’s top lieutenant, Tom Luce, tried to 
induce the committee vice chairman to act 
in the chairman’s absence. Luce failed, but 
the committee chairman, Steven Wolens, 
howls, “They came in and tried to hijack 
our committee without regard to protocol 
or the Texas constitution.” 





ICHARD CONNOR, PUBLISHER OF 

the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 

recently charged that Perot in ef- 

fect tried to blackmail him back 

in 1989 after the paper ran arti- 

cles critical of his son’s management of the 

airport. Perot angrily suggested in a phone 

conversation, according to Connor, that he 

possessed compromising photographs of a 

newspaper employee and a city official. 

Perot acknowledges that he did talk with 

the publisher, but denies any hint of black- 
mail or mention of compromising photos. 

Connor said news accounts of an analo- 

gous incident from Perot’s past helped 

prompt his public charges. In the mid- 

1980s, when Perot was feud- 

ing with Richard Armitage, 


then Assistant Secretary of Do you approve cratic Congressman Howard 
Defense, the Texan tried to of the way Berman says, “The level of 
convince Washington report- President Bush is demoralization around Con- 
ers that the U.S. Defense De- handling his job? gress is so deep now it can 


partment official was in no 
position to press the Viet- 


namese on MIAs. Perot's May 1991 
weapon: an old snapshot of April 1992 
Armitage at a party with sev- May 1992 


eral men and women, one of 
whom he alleged was Armi- 
tage’s Vietnamese girlfriend. 

Do any of these stories, if true, disqual- 
ify Perot from the White House? Probably 
not, since the presidency was not designed 
for the fainthearted. Perot’s will to win is 
indeed intense but presumably no greater 
than that of John Kennedy, Lyndon John- 
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Why is this man smiling? He’s not running against an all-star team from Mount Rushmore. 


son or, more ominously, Richard Nixon. 
Perot may be mulishly stubborn when he 
thinks he is right, but then so were Reagan 
and Harry Truman. A presidential elec- 
tion is, after all, a choice among available 
alternatives—and right now Perot is not 
exactly competing against an all-star team 
from Mount Rushmore. Says political ana- 
lyst Kevin Phillips: “If Bush is re-elected, | 
don't think he'll have a successful four 
years. I’m not sure Clinton would do bet- 
ter. So in my mind the threshold of suc- 
cessful governance is lower.” 

In the weeks ahead the TV talk shows 
are apt to be filled with Washington insid- 
ers harrumphing mightily that, of course, 
Perot could never deal with Congress; it 
would be a disaster. This conventional 
view is buttressed by a strong argument: 
Perot, the perpetual maverick who could 
never recruit allies on the GM board of di- 
rectors, would be facing a Congress of 535 
members of the opposition parties. Pet 
rocks, indeed. But legislators can also 
read the election returns, or they wouldn't 
be on Capitol Hill in the first 
place. As California Demo- 








YES cause people to contemplate 
doing things that make little 


sense in normal times.” 
41% Things like cooperating with 
37% America’s first independent 


President in 200 years. 

What should instead give 
voters some pause is Perot’s sincere let’s- 
go-back-to-the-way-it-was-in-my-civics- 
book naiveté, a primeval patriotism that is 
a pivotal part of his political appeal. Each 
time Perot says a political question has a 
“simple answer,” alarm bells should go off. 
Each time Perot promises to get “world- 
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class experts” together to solve a national 
problem, warning lights should flash. 
There is, alas, nothing simple about gov- 
erning today’s America; there is nothing 
easy about solving pressing problems when 
the government is nearly $4 trillion in debt; 
world-class experts are no substitute for 
presidential leadership; and electronic 
town meetings are no quick fix to replace 
the clash of competing interests that is the 
stuff of politics. The issue is not sincerity; 
Perot believes what he says. Rather the 
question before the nation in the months 
ahead is whether this buoyant billionaire’s 
self-confidence is justified—or dangerous. 

For Perot’s candidacy is both a symp- 
tom of the failure of American democracy 
and a hopeful beacon of its ability to regen- 
erate itself. Over the past two decades, 
presidential politics has become a blood 
sport reserved for the paid professionals; 
there is no room for amateurs anymore, no 
storefront headquarters staffed with volun- 
teers, no buttons, no bumper stickers. Into 
this cynical world of negative TV spots and 
staged sound bites Perot marched in to an- 
nounce, in effect, “This is America. We 
don't have to take their candidates, we can 
nominate our own.” 

What Perot has tapped is the spirit of 
volunteerism that so entranced Tocque- 
ville 150 years ago, the this-is-a-new-land- 
and-we-can-do-anything ethos that once 
defined the national character. Ross Perot 
in three short months has out of nothing 
created something far larger than a multi- 
billion-dollar company, or perhaps some- 
thing even larger than the multimillion- 
dollar campaign he will fund. Win or lose, 
his populist crusade and the challenge he is 
mounting to the establishment parties may 
well help break the deadlock of American 
democracy. —With reporting by 
Laurence |. Barrett/Washington and Richard 

| Woodbury/Dallas 
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The CMA Answer Line y; 


The real answer to preserving our lakes and 
rivers isn’t to clean them up after the fact. It’s 
to stop hazardous waste from reaching them in the 
first place. That’s why member companies of the 
Chemical Manufacturers Association have voluntarily 
initiated a pollution prevention code. Since 1987, 
we've cut the amount of waste we release to water 
by over 60%. Clearly, we’re only partway there. To 
track the progress of chemical companies in your 
area, call us. We’ll help you find the answers 
you need. We'll also send you information on this 
and our other Responsible Care® initiatives. 


The Chemical 
Manufacturers Association. 


We want you to know. 
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PEROT and his 
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PRESIDENTS 


He portrays himself as an outsider, but in the Washington game of money and 
muscle he is actually the consummate inside player 


By MARGARET CARLSON 


OSS PEROT BASES HIS CRUSADE 

for the presidency on being an 

outsider, a political ingenue 

who wouldn't know a Gucci- 

shoed lobbyist if he tripped over 
one. This reformer would have the public 
believe he has nothing in common with the 
fools in Washington. He supports a ban on 
“these guys with their alligator shoes,” 
who swarm over the halls of Congress try- 
ing to open loopholes large enough to drive 
their leased Jaguars through. 

The problem is that Perot is one of 
these guys, albeit in wingtips with a mili- 
tary shine. He has backslapped and arm- 
twisted with the best of them, winning lu- 





Perot and Nixon on the Sequoia: a close embrace 


crative non-bid government contracts and 
appealing decisions he didn’t like to high- 
er, more malleable authorities, having 
loosened them up with huge gifts. Beneath 
Perot’s white shirts and cro bluster beats 
the heart of an insider who has been play- 
ing the game for 25 years 

Although he talks as if he needs a visa 
to go inside the Beltway, Perot has dined 
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at the White House, sailed on the presi- 
dential yacht Sequoia and lobbied the Oval 
Office, the Cabinet and Capitol Hill. In 
1975, for example, he pulled off a coup 
most lobbyists only dream about. Late one 
night as the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee tied up the loose ends in that year’s 
tax bill, then Democratic Congressman 
Phil Landrum of Georgia introduced an 
amendment that might have been the larg- 
est one-time tax break in history, granting 
Perot an unheard-of capital-loss carry- 
back. Perot had contributed more than 
$27,000 to 12 members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Ten of the recipients 
voted for the amendment, though it was 
later snuffed out in conference 

\ partial explanation of Perot’s success 
, is his equal-opportunity 
s giving. In 1972 he forked 
over $200,000 to Richard 
Nixon's re-election cam- 
paign. Meanwhile, two 
Perot executives chan- 
neled $100,000 to the 
* presidential campaign of 
Arkansas Democrat Wil- 
bur Mills, then chairman 
of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. In 
1974, according to Com- 
mon Cause, Perot gave 
$90,000 each to the Re- 
publicans and Demo- 
crats. Although Perot has 
little regard for 
George Bush, he gave 
38,000 to Bush-Quayle 
committees and $51,000 
to the Republican Party 
between 1979 and 1991. 

Perot has had access 
to Presidents since he 
first visited Lyndon John- 
son at his Texas ranch. 
Perot was Ronald Rea- 
gan's kind of guy. Reagan 
appointed him to the 
President's Foreign Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board. 
Reagan thanked Perot 
for bankrolling three at- 
tempts to rescue American hostages in 
Lebanon. When he was Vice President, 
Bush arranged for Perot to have a private 
conversation with Reagan at Blair House to 
discuss American prisoners Perot believed 
were being held captive in Southeast Asia. 
Perot reported that the President had “per- 
sonally asked me to stay on top of the is- 
sue.” But when Reagan cooled on Perot's 
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crusade, Perot reneged on an earlier prom- 
ise of $2 million to the Reagan library 

Of all the Administrations Perot has 
embraced, he was closest to Richard Nix- 
on’s. He was on the phone to the Nixon 
White House several times a week in 1970 
and 1971. Sometimes the subject was ca- 
sual, such as imploring a White House 
staffer not to eat on the plane so he could 
dine with Perot and his wife. Other times 
it was serious, such as agreeing to the Ad- 
ministration’s request that he shore up 
Wall Street by taking over a nearly bank- 
rupt brokerage. 

In addition to financial contributions, 
Perot paid the salaries of 10 Electronic 
Data Systems employees while they 
worked on Nixon's 1968 campaign. When 
the irs challenged Perot for taking a de- 
duction on his company’s tax bill for his 
political contributions, the White House, 
according to a memo, was “modestly help- 
ful” to Perot in his efforts to reach a settle- 
ment with the agency. The next year, he 
spent $1 million on newspaper ads and a 
30-minute TV program called United We 
Stand to drum up support for Nixon's Viet- 
nam policy. According to documents in 
the Nixon archives, some of Perot’s access 
came on a promise to spend $50 million to 
get the President favorable coverage by 
buying a newspaper and a television net- 
work. (John Ehrlichman took the offer se- 
riously enough to estimate the cost of a 
network takeover at $400 million.) 

Perot never put up most of the money, 





| but he got the influence he sought. The 


| claims. It also helped Perot win a $62, 


Nixon White House helped free up 
$308,000 from the Social Security Admin- 
istration, which claimed that Perot had 
overcharged for processing Medicare 
500 
contract without competitive bidding, 
even though it was over the $10,000 limit. 

In operating inside the corridors of 
power, Perot has not broken any laws. The 








| Constitution protects the right of citizens 


to go wingtip to wingtip with their leaders 
But if there is anything voters are asking 
of those who would be President this time 
around, it is that they be honest about who 
they are. At the moment, the poetry of the 
Perot campaign—what he is selling and 
thousands of volunteers are buying—is the 
image of a Texas outrider ready to repre- 
sent the little guy against the power bro- 
kers and reclaim the country from moral 
paralysis. It is an appealing image in this 
year of voter unrest, but only to the extent 
that it is true With reporting by Melissa 
August/Washington 





ELECTORAL L ROULETTE 


If no candidate scores a win in November, Congress will 
pick the next President, but there could be chaos 


By LAURENCE I. BARRETT WASHINGTON 


ACH TIME AN INDEPENDENT PRESI- 
dential prospect rises above as- 
terisk standing, an alarm shrieks 
on Capitol Hill. Sure enough, 
Ross Perot’s strong showing in 
polls has prompted dozens of legislators to 
ask the Congressional Research Service for 
a memorandum on the roles the House and 
Senate play if no ticket wins a majority of 
the 538 electoral votes. The dry legalisms 
make that process sound easy: the House 
would pick the President from the top 
three candidates, while the Senate would 
select the Vice President from the leading 
two. But the politics of the issue are more 
complex and potentially scary. 
lowa Congressman Jim Leach sees 
possible deadlock in the House and weird 
maneuvering in the Senate. “The chemis- 
try cannot be understood in advance,” he 
warns. Arkansas Senator David Pryor 
fears a “constitutional crisis” in which a 
discredited Congress would be seen as 
usurping the voters’ will. That happened 
after the 1824 election, when the House 
chose John Quincy Adams over Andrew 
Jackson in a four-way contest. As recently 
as 1968, when George Wallace ran as an 
independent, the country had a close call. 
Had Wallace won about 60,000 more votes 
in three states, neither Richard Nixon nor 
Hubert Humphrey would have won an 
electoral majority. 
If the popular vote in November sets up 
a stalemate, it is possible that the candi- 
dates would try to woo some of the Elec- 
toral College members, who meet in their 
respective state capitals in mid-December 








to cast their official votes. These electors 
are local political activists who run on 
slates chosen by each candidate's organi- 
zation. Though some states try to bind 
electors to vote for their nominee, these 
laws are not enforced when electors bolt. 
Still, party and personal loyalty would 
probably keep the vast majority faithful. 

If the election goes to the House, the 
Democrats would have a nominal advan- 
tage. Conventional wisdom suggests that 
partisanship would also steer each cham- 
ber of Congress. But that might not hold. 
In the present House, Democratic-con- 
trolled delegations outnumber Republican 
ones by a ratio of 3 to 1. 

But it is the new House, elected in No- 
vember, that would deal with the question. 
The G.o.P. is likely to gain seats in the fall, 
so more state delegations may be evenly 
split. Because each state has only one vote 
and a majority of 26 states is required, a 
decision could be elusive. 

California Democrat Howard Berman 
predicts that many members would be torn 
among three choices: following their party, 
their home districts or the way their state 
voted. As Berman sees it, Perot could bene- 
fit if Bill Clinton fares poorly in the popular 
vote. “A lot of members,” Berman says, 
“might prefer this diamond in the rough to 
four more years of gridlock with Bush.” To 
some legislators, every option could taste 
like political hemlock. Ducking the deci- 
sion equals cowardice. Backing a candidate 
unpopular at home risks constituents’ 
wrath. Crossing party lines imperils any 
politician’s future in public office. 

In the absence of a verdict in the 
House, the Vice President selected by the 
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may conte to attempt . 
to choose a President 
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Senate would serve as President starting 
Jan. 20. He would become the actual Presi- 
dent if the House stalemate lasted indefi- 
nitely. Each Senator has a vote, and a 
majority of the 100-member body is neces- 
sary. On Jan. 6, when the action would 
start, Dan Quayle would still be Vice Presi- 
dent. In his constitutional role as presi- 
dent of the Senate, he could preside over 
the session dealing with his fate. Legal ex- 
perts are uncertain, however, whether 
Quayle could cast a decisive tie-breaking 
vote on this question, as he can on 
legislation. 

Democrats are expected to maintain 
control in the new Senate. But if the Dem- 
ocratic ticket runs third in the national 
election, its vice-presidential candidate 
would not be considered by the Senate, 
which must pick between the top two. The 
wildest scenario kicking around the Capi- 
tol envisions the Bush and Perot slates 
coming in first and second, the House 
deadlocking and Senate Democrats pre- 
venting action in their chamber. They 
could avoid an unpalatable choice between 
the G.o.p. and Perot’s forces by refusing to 
provide the necessary quorum. In that 
most improbable event, the Speaker of the 
House (currently Tom Foley) would take 
over as President. Occupying the White 
House under such dubious circumstances 
would be nothing less than a_ political 
nightmare. 

Even in the absence of an important in- 
dependent candidate, the vagaries of the 
Electoral College system permit the vic- 
tory of a nominee who runs second in the 
popular vote. That occurred in 1888 and 
almost happened again in 1976. Because 
Perot’s effort has focused attention on the 
process, Pryor has reintroduced a consti- 
tutional amendment providing for popular 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. The House approved that proposal in 
1969, but the Senate quashed it. Today's 
lawmakers, and the country at large, may 
pay a high price for that rejection next 
January. a 
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Q. /t seems as if you're ready to run. 

A. It’s fascinating. If we had been just sit- 
ting here and I said, “I'll bet we can find a 
guy with a bad Texas accent who can in 


one minute say to people on television, ‘If 


you want to put my name on the ballot in 
all 50 states, I will run as your candi- 
date,’ and then I'd said, “Now let's go try 
to get someone to take the other side of 
that bet,” everybody would have bet you 
anything you wanted to, because that 
won't happen, and I mention this to make 
one point. What is happening has nothing 
to do with me. 

It has everything to do with people's 
concerns about where the country is and 
where the country is going. There is a 
deep concern out there about the kind of 
country our children will live in that I 
don’t believe has surfaced in the polls yet. 

And if | want 100,000 volunteers more, 
all | need to do is go on some national show 
with adversarial people . . . 


Q. Adversarial people like journalists? 

A. Yeah, well, like the Sunday shows. Now, 
it’s interesting that when people are rude 
or arrogant or condescending, the switch- 
board just goes nuts for three days, people 
signing up because it makes them angry. 
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My last observation, and 
then you can just ask me 
< anything you want, is that I 
have never been around a 
process that is more irrele- 
vant to the desired end result 
than this. The process we 

have for selecting a Presi- 
~ dent is irrelevant to getting 
“a good President for the 
people. 

What we have now is mud wrestling 
and dirty tricks and Willie Horton, and 
just stuff that everybody goes into a feed- 
ing frenzy over. It encourages virtually ev- 
erybody who might be a good President 
not torun. 


Q. You're in the process of cutting down on 
public appearances and boning up on the 
issues. How is that going? 


| A. That's going well. I have large, talented 


teams doing that. Everybody in the press 
wants to know who's on the team. I’m say- 
ing, “I'm sorry, I can’t tell you, because 
you’d spend all their time talking to 
them.” 


Q. What sort of people are on the team? 

A. It’s a cross section. For example, when 
I'm working on economic positions, I want 
to make sure I have a spectrum. | don’t 
want just the true believers, say, on sup- 
ply-side economics. | want to hear all the 
different views. This is the way I do things. 
Then, from all those different views, we 
will come up with what our position is. 
Whether we're working on a new health- 
care system, the economy, a new tax sys- 
tem, or whatever it is, | want to get every- 
body’s views. 


Q. Are you being briefed on this process 
daily? 
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“Working folks say... 
‘We're not interested 
in your damn 


POSITIONS. Perot, 


we're interested in your 


PRINCIPLES. © 


A. It’s more than being briefed. Did you see 
Saturday Night Live? On television once, | 
said, “My style is I have to see it, feel and 
taste it.” And Saturday Night Live added, 
“And pass it through my lower intestine.” 
But I have to at least see it, feel it and taste 
it. | don’t like to get briefed at the end. | 
like to be involved with it as it’s being put 
together, so that’s where we are right now. 

But the phone banks are going crazy 
with working folks saying, “Why are you 
wasting your time on this? We're not in- 
terested in your damn positions, Perot. 
We're interested in your principles.” Isn't 
that fascinating? 


Q. How would you summarize your 
principles? 

A. People go to Washington to serve, not to 
cash in. The government should come from 
the people, and we should have a govern- 
ment that gives people an effective voice. 
The people feel very strongly now that they 
have no voice in their government. 

We have a political system that’s driv- 
en by getting money. Running up and 
down the halls of Congress all day, every 
day, are the organized special interests 
who have the money that makes it possible 
to buy the television time to campaign to 
get re-elected next year. There are no vil- 
lains here. It’s just something that has 
evolved. 

Now make the Congress—make the 
White House—sensitive to the owners of 
the country again. That’s very important 
to me. These are principles of mine. 

We cannot—it is morally wrong, this is 
a fundamental principle—spend our chil- 
dren’s money. To my knowledge, the Pres- 
ident never talks about the $4 trillion debt 
and what we should do with it, and yet I’m 
supposed to have the perfect solution to it 
immediately. 


Q. You have also said repeatedly that you 
favor a constitutional amendment that 
would require a vote of the people before 
Congress could raise taxes. 


A. Yes. 


Q. How does that help the deficit? 


A. We have a $4 trillion debt. We added 
10% to it just this year because it’s an elec- 
tion year. The first thing you have to do is 
stop the bleeding. That is the deficit. You 
should not continue to build the debt, 
0.K.? 

Now then, the second thing: our cur- 
rent tax system is a very ineffective, ineffi- 
cient tax system basically put together by 
special interests over a period of many 
years, and it's got a thousand patches on 
it, all by the special interests. You’ve got to 
change the tax system, and it has to have 
several characteristics. One, it’s got to be 
fair. The current tax system is not. And 
two, in my judgment, it should be paper- 
less for most of the people and get rid of 
this giant, ineffective bureaucracy we 
have around the irs. 


Q. When you say the tax system is unfair, to 
whom do you think the tax system is unfair? 


A. The grossest inequity I have seen in my 
adult life is when they created the new tax 
system and had the bubble where people 
like myself would pay at a lower tax rate 
than people who had a lower income. I was 
publicly on record long before this came 
up as saying that’s wrong. 

Now, for me to pay a lower rate than 
some guy making less than me is a joke. 
That's wrong. When you look at the taxes 
I've paid in my life, I don’t have to tip my 
hat to anybody. There are individual years 
where I've paid well over $100 million in 
taxes. And for a guy who started out with 
nothing, you know, I just consider that a 
happy event, because if you're paying that 
much in taxes, things are going pretty well 
in your life, right? 


Q. Let's say you're President of the U.S. You 
have clear ideas about some of the things 
that should be done. You have 535 members 
of Congress down the street. And you 
haven't been elected either as a Republican 
or as a Democrat. How do you get them on 
board? 


A. First, my Cabinet will be made up of a 
cross section of the best people in both par- 
ties. | will have what F.D.R. used to call 
“dollar-a-year men,” but I won’t pay them 
a dollar, and they'll be a cross section of 
both parties. If you have followed my ef- 
forts at all, you have heard me say a thou- 
sand times to the volunteers, “If you elect- 
ed Solomon as President, he couldn't solve 
these problems, the wisest man who ever 
lived, and don’t think I can alone. And un- 
less you will stay in the ring with me after 
November, there’s no point in doing this, 
because we'll all be failures.” 

Now then, if millions of people will stay 
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in the ring with me and assert their role as 
owners of the country, and if, see, when 
we have these town-hall presentations, 
Congress, the Cabinet, the leaders in that 
particular field, it won't be me telling the 
people. It’s not a fireside chat. We will 
really be explaining this to the people. 
Congress will be in the middle of it. 

If you look for me after the election, 
you won't find me doing what Presidents 
have been doing in recent years. | will be 
buried night and day in meetings with the 
leaders of Congress. And if you ever see 
me get up every morning and throw rocks 
at Congress, just have me led away quietly, 
because I understand that Congress is my 
equal. 

In my sleep I am a better consensus 
leader than anybody who's up there now, 
and if you don't think so, just talk to the 
guys I work with, and if you don’t think 
so, talk to the Texas legislature on the two 
times I've been down there, got every- 





thing I wanted passed, et cetera, et cet- 
era, O.K. 

I will be buried with leaders. I will 
make them part of the process. I will be 
listening, listening, listening to their 
ideas. They will have ideas better than 
my ideas. In all probability, what we final- 
ly do may be their ideas. It will probably 
be some first-term Congressman who 
shouldn't have had an idea that good, but 
it’s the best idea, and we take these ideas 
to the people, present them to the people. 
The people say let's do it, and now we 
have a system out of gridlock and a sys- 
tem that works. That's the process I'll 
use. 


Q. So in other words, these electronic town 
meetings would be your way of going over 
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the heads of Congress to put citizen pressure 
on Congress? 

A. No, no. Who did I say would be present- 
ing with me? Congress. 


Q. How are you going to deal with an insti- 
tution, the U.S. Congress, that’s not struc- 
tured like a corporation where you can just 
talk to the three or four top guys? 

A. O.K. Humor me. Get out of your stereo- 
type clichés that a guy who runs the com- 
pany is, you know, an autocrat. 


Q. What— 


A. Just wait a minute. Wait a minute. Look 
at everything that has been written about 
me. Look at every speech I’ve ever made to 
business schools, to business leaders and 
what have you. It is the reverse of telling 
people what to do. Now, facts probably 
don’t matter. But if facts do matter, there’s 
a very clear record here that I get things 
done by building consensus, and that's 
what you have to do. The point is, give the 
people a vote. 

The next rational question is, Will the 
people make mistakes? Sure. We all make 
mistakes, 


Q. But the other question is, Will the people 
agree? There are 250 million Americans 
with very divergent interests, different 
ideas, and at some point somebody's got to 
cut through and make some decisions, may- 
be even some hard choices— 


A. Well, this is Congress's job. 


Q. You're not going to get 250 million people, 
or even 500 members of Congress, to agree. 

A. You don’t expect a unanimous vote. You 
don’t expect everybody to agree. The ma- 
jority rules in our country, and let’s as- 
sume you built a consensus that is more 
than a majority. Then you do it. 


Q. How do you keep special interests from 
dominating the town meetings, from distort- 
ing what you see as the will of the people? 

A. want to revise the system so that it is not 
so money hungry at election time. I want to 
dramatically reduce the cost of running for 
office so that people don’t have to spend so 
much of their time raising money. 

I would personally—and I will be dis- 
cussing this openly with the people and 
the Congress, and everybody will have his 
day—feel that this pac money, soft money, 
these giant contributions that you can still 
make, should be eliminated. But if we do 
eliminate them, then we have to have a 
way that people can run for office without 
having millions of dollars. 

To run for Governor of Texas is $10 
million or $15 million. To run for Senator, 
I don’t know how many millions it is, but 
it’s obscene. The presidential race is far, 
far, far more than the numbers quoted in 
print because of all the soft money. Repub- 
licans now boast that they have $200 mil- 
lion in soft money. 
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Q. And you're prepared to match that? 

A. I'm prepared. If the people want me to 
run as their servant, then I will do every- 
thing I can to give them a world-class cam- 
paign. Now, please don't translate that 
into “Perot pledges to spend 200 million 
bucks.” I never pledged to spend 100 mil- 
lion bucks. 


Q. You talked a little while ago about the 
mud wrestling that's going on. How differ- 
ent a campaign will yours be? Would we see 
Sewer speaking engagements, less traveling, 
or what? 

A. | will have an unconventional campaign, 
but I cannot tell my competitors what my 
strategy and tactics are, which I’m sure 
you can understand. 


Q. How do you assess the Republican and 
Democratic reactions to you? 

A. The Democrats are rational, and the Re- 
publicans are not. The Democrats are just 
running their campaign. But the Republi- 
cans—you know what the Republicans are 
doing. They call you reporters all day, ev- 
ery day. 


Q. You're talking about dirty tricks? 

A. Let me say this. If you are in the publish- 
ing business and you don’t know what I’m 
talking about, well, for some reason they 
put you on their exclusion list. 


Q. /f Bill Clinton's candidacy were to fall 
apart, and the Democrats had no candidate 
and turned to you, would you accept? 

A. That won't happen. No way that would 
happen. 


Q. But if it were to happen? 

A. It wouldn't happen. I don’t think there's 
any chance that Governor Clinton will not 
be the nominee. 


Q. What if there is a “Draft Perot” effort 
within the Democratic Party? A couple of 
party leaders, Willie Brown in California, 
for example, have already mentioned this. 
Would you accept that nomination? 
A. | think it would be improper to even 
speculate, because it won't happen. It just 
won't happen, guys. 


Q. /f you recognized that having two candi- 
dates run against George Bush would elect 
the incumbent, would you drop out of the 
race? 

A. We'd just have to look at all the facts. I 
don’t want to be disruptive. I don’t want to 
damage the process. 


Q. You've been very hard on George Bush. 

A. Wait a minute. Can we talk about issues? 
For example, he was responsible for the 
banks and the savings and loans, and look 
at what it got us. For 10 years his 
fingerprints were all over creating Saddam 
Hussein and putting billions of taxpayer- 
guaranteed loans in Hussein's pocket. 
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I promise you this: as I make mistakes, 
I will just say, “All right, | have made a se- 
rious mistake,” and get it over with in one 
day. Who was in charge of antiterrorism? 
George Bush. Who created Noriega? 
George Bush. Who was in the middle of 
Iran-contra? George Bush. When Iran-con- 
tra came out, why didn’t they just say he 
was in charge of antiterrorism? That's 
what Iran-conira was. Why didn’t he just 
say, “Well, I blew that, right?” It’s a one- 
day event. 

As opposed to that, everybody shred- 
ded; everybody ran, ducked and hid. Ev- 
erybody turned into Teflon, and who got 
hurt? The American people got hurt, and 
we're still paying for Judge [Lawrence] 
Walsh to try to figure out what happened. 
Wouldn't it have been simpler just to say, 
“I did it, and here’s why I did it, and in ret- 
rospect I shouldn't have done it”? 

I'm not attacking him asa person. I’m 


“In my sleep | 
am a better 
consensus leader 
than anybody 


who's up there 
now, and if you 
don't think so, 
just talk to the 
suys | work with.” 





not attacking his personal life. I’m not do- 
ing all those things that he directs that 
his people do as really the only thing, I 
guess, they're able to against anybody 
who runs against him. And believe me, 
you will never hear the words come out of 
my mouth, “We will do whatever it takes 
to win.” I think that is irresponsible. And 
anybody who thinks that uncontrolled 
people are out here making these day-by- 
day attacks, particularly on Governor 
Clinton, believes in the tooth fairy. Those 
things all come from on high. Those peo- 
ple all report directly into the White 
House. 


Q. Are you saying they're doing this with 
Bush’s consent or without it? 

A. You're sophisticated. I'll let you decide. 
All right. Let's assume I have somebody in 
my organization who's doing something 
like that. He might do it once, and that per- 
son would be out of the organization, 
right? Pretty simple. Yes, it's done with 
his approval. It has to be. In Washington, 
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see, nobody takes responsibility for 
anything. 


Q. You've said in different ways to different 
audiences that you don't have the patience 
to be President. You said once, “My orienta- 
tion toward results would get me into deep 
trouble.”’ You've obviously thought about 
this and decided that you do, after all, have 
the temperament? 


A. | think there’s a different climate now. 
People want things fixed. They want a 
guy to get under the hood of the car and 
fix the engine. I think they're finally 
ready for somebody who will go in and fix 
things as opposed to let things deteriorate 
while he goes around and holds news con- 
ferences and two-day summits on various 
social programs and domestic issues. 
They want it done. Now, that’s up to 
them. 

Let's assume that by November they 
say, “No, we'd just rather have more 
smooth talk.” That’s fine. 


Q. But you're not going to change your tem- 
perament. What you're saying is that the 
country now wants a temperament like 
yours? 

A. What you see is what you get. 


Q. Let's come back to a fundamental issue 
that is central to what you're talking about, 
which is these electronic town meetings. 

As you've sketched them out, they're going to 
involve the Cabinet, members of Congress. . . 
A. And the leaders in the industry, like 
health care, who know most about it. 


Q. Given the fact that it’s very hard to get 
people to watch television for five, six hours 
ata go unless it’s the Super Bowl, how are 
you going to present the issues to the Ameri- 
can people in enough complexity so they can 
make a rational decision? 

A. See, your assumption is that the Ameri- 
can people like sound bites. I don’t buy 
your assumption. They want the facts, 
they want details; they realize they've 
been sound-bitten to death, they realize 
they've been headlined to death, they real- 
ize they've been jerked around by inaccu- 
rate stuff that gets fed to them. They 
would really like to understand because, 
finally, they pay the bills. 


Q. / ve talked to a variety of political scien- 
tists, polling experts, et cetera, aboul your— 
A. You're on the wrong end. You talked to 
the Establishment. If I were a pollster, I 
would say, “What's this? My job is to tell 
you what people think. I get paid 100,000 
bucks every time | tell you.” 

Now, I love your polling guy. Let's just 
follow your logic all the way through. I 
would say that, my God, you'd better cut 
out general elections too, because they're 
certainly not scientific either. How do I 
even know that a cross section of America 
shows up to vote? My God, we have a flaw 
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in the system. We'd better go to polling to 
select our candidates, right? Just follow 
your logic all the way down to the ridicu- 
lous end, and you come out there. 

This is light-years beyond the pollster 
calling. We run this country now by what 
the pollsters say. You know that and | 
know that, and you know to your toes that 
both parties don’t make a move until they 
take a poll. If you ever see me doing that, 
just have me led away, because that is so 
goofy, you know. It’s not what’s the right 
thing to do. Let's take a poll and then fol- 
low the wind. O.K. 

The logic of all these people that you 
talk to just flies apart when you look at it, 
The town hall is 20 times better than polls 
in terms of knowing what people think. 
Polls are a reaction. The town-hall reac- 
tion is after you're informed. 


Q. But the point is, the whole nature of rep- 
resentative democracy is that a conscien- 
tious member of Congress—and there are 
some—can say, “Yeah, the people back 

home, according to the polls, are against me 
on this issue, but I believe in my gut that it’s 
the right issue, and I'm going to do it 
anyway.” 

A. Terrific. Terrific. I'm for that guy. | love 
that guy. 


Q. But in the model you set up, it is basically 
that these Congressmen would have to be, in 
essence, robots to that sort of— 


A. No, that's your conclusion. Did you ever 
hear me say that? You said that. 


Q. There's been a lot of debate about how 
transferable a business leader's skills would 
be in the political government world. Your 
style has always been make it happen, and 
things have happened. Do you see a lot of 
Jrustrations, a lot of butting up against brick 
walls? 

A. No. There are a thousand frustrations 
in making it happen anyway, see. My life 
has not been limited to the business 
world. For example, getting the North 
Vietnamese to change the treatment our 
pows received was not a corporate event. 
That's just something that I had to start 
from scratch and get millions of people 
from this country and around the world 
to express anger about, and they changed 
the treatment, and more men survived. 
So can we agree that was not a ceo giving 
orders? 

Now then, my activities on drugs and 
education were not a ceo giving orders, 
Again and again and again I've had to go 
build consensuses, get people to do things, 
and get them done, and I listen to people. I 
don't order people around. 


Q. What's your current idea on choosing a 
Vice President? I mean, how are you going 

to go about it? 

A. Just studying the issue. I'm working on 
it myself. I just want a person who's fully 
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qualified. And I’ve said again and again, 
if the American people's reaction is that 
we ought to reverse the ticket, that’s fine 
with me. 


Q. Do you ever have any doubts about what 
you're doing? Do you ever wake up at 3 
o'clock in the morning and wonder if this is 
crazy? 

A. | don’t wake up in the middle of the 
night. I’m not strung out. You see, I have a 
very strong feeling that we all have a ther- 
mostat setting on stress. 

The one time I could ever relate to 
stress was during the rescue of our people 
from Iran. We had people's lives at risk, I 
had my life at risk, we had the company at 
risk. My children could have lost a father, 
putting it on a very personal basis when I 
was in there in the prisons and what have 
you. When Paul and Bill and the rescue 
team were coming out overland, see, 


“The greatest 
thing that 
would break m) 
heart is if | 


sot there and 
could not do 
tite ob ior 
the American 
people.” 





they'd done the impossible. They'd got out 
of prison. And just sitting there and wait- 
ing for them to get to the Turkish border, 
that was stress. 


Q. What about Harry Truman’s comment 
after he took over as President when Roose- 
velt died, “I felt like the sun and the moon 
and the stars had all fallen on my shoul- 
ders’? As you are about to embark on this 
almost certain race for the White House, 
don’t you worry at some times whether you 
too are worthy of bearing that weight? 

A. Yes. The greatest thing that would 
break my heart is if I got there and 
could not do the job for the American 
people, and that’s the reason I've spent 
so much time telling them that I can’t 
do it by myself. I know that. The thing I 
will hate, hate—not dislike, hate—is the 
strange life we have created for our 
President where he is totally out of 
touch with reality, and where he is fed 
and briefed, and | will not get in that 
trap. I will break out of it. And every- 
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body says security, security. You can’t 
really be a good, effective leader if you 
are isolated, and we have totally isolated 
our President from reality. 


Q. Given all the Secret Service protection 
and all the entourage protection, how would 
you break out, how could you break out? 

A. Just watch me. I will not live like a 
Third World dictator. I will not have a mo- 
tor cavalcade. It has nothing to do with se- 
curity. It has everything to do with the 
regal presidency. 

I will not shut down entire road sys- 
tems so that I can drive from point A to 
point B without having to stop at a 
stoplight. 


Q. The entire city of New York will vote for 
you if you promise that. 

A. The point is, if traffic is bad in New York 
City and I’m in New York City, I want to 
know that traffic is bad in New York City. 

I will have to have privacy. | will not 
live my life, you know, 100% exposed. This 
business of the press following the Presi- 
dent if he goes out to have dinner with a 
friend at night—I’m going to have to work 
that out with the press. I'll say, “Guys, I’m 
just a human being. I've got to have a little 
private life. If anything's happening, I'll let 
you know. But, you know, don’t follow me 
around, don’t hound me. And in return, I'll 
have a lot of press conferences with you.” 


Q. /s your family prepared to campaign? 

A. No. I don’t want to involve them in the 
campaign. Margot will do something. She 
won't be a Barbie doll. You know, I don’t 
want my family to be brutalized. And this 
goes back to where we started. We have a 
process that's irrelevant to selecting a 
good candidate. 


Q. If this effort gets up to, say, 41, 42 states, 
43, and then stops, what then? 

A. That won't happen. All the volunteers 
have already networked. They'll swarm 
into those states and get it done. 


Q. The official announcement is just a for- 
mality, then? 


A. No, no, no. Tomorrow something could 
come up and everybody might say let's 
drop it. This is driven from the bottom up. 
The [opposition's] strategy now is to try to 
get the American people to drop it. 


Q. Can we narrow the announcement date 
down to— . 


A. Not really, no. No, I don’t have to do this. 
No, I could wait till August. You know, 
what's the hurry? If all 50 states are done, 
I don’t even need to make an announce- 
ment. I've already said I'll do it. 

Let’s assume that the American people 
want to keep things the way they are. I 
hope it’s apparent to you, I will be tickled 
to death to stay down here, look after my 
business, enjoy my family. Bt 
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LAWTON, OKLA. 
“It Strips You of Your Dignity” 


LeAnn Skeen, a 28-year-old mother of two, has been 
dependent on public assistance since 1985. Neither her ex- 
husband, father of Douglas Michael, 10, nor her former 
boyfriend, father of Justin, 2, currently gives her any child 
support. For most of the past three years, she and the boys 
have lived on a $321 monthly arpe grant and $265 worth of 
food stamps. After taking a state-run vocational-skills 
course, Skeen worked briefly as a records clerk for the local 
police department; she found a part-time job last March asa 
dispatch courier at the Lawton Constitution but continues to 
receive $310 in total monthly welfare benefits. “It feels like 
I'm in a sea drowning, and there’s no way out,” says Skeen. 
“When you try to get off welfare, it’s so humiliating. It strips 
you of your dignity.” She recently had to explain to her eldest 
son why she would never let him go to the grocery with her: 
she was ashamed to have him see her use food stamps. “We 








HOW TO GET AMERICA 


OFF THE DOLE 


The explosion in L.A. has 
redoubled calls for 
welfare reform, but 
procedural Band-Aids and 
fiscal tinkering won’t 
solve the problem 


By THOMAS SANCTON 


HE INITIAL WHITE HOUSE REAC- 

tion to the Los Angeles riots 

was to blame them on the 

“failed’’ Democratic poverty 

programs of the "60s and ‘70s. 

That claim by Marlin Fitzwater 

was pilloried so mercilessly that President 

Bush had to backpedal away from his own 

spokesman. But Fitzwater’s comments 

did not come out of a vacuum. Bush has 

made public assistance—specifically wel- 

fare—a constant target of his campaign 

rhetoric. He compared the dole to a “nar- 

cotic” in his State of the Union message 

and regularly peppers his speeches with 

vows to “change welfare and make the 
able-bodied work.” 

This line is not surprising coming 
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who voiced his contempt for public assis- 
tance with apocryphal stories of “welfare 
queens” driving Cadillacs. What is sur- 
prising is how many Democrats and liber- 
als are sounding the same themes. Pre- 
sumptive nominee Bill Clinton insists that 
“those on welfare move into the work- 
place” within two years. New Jersey Gov- 
ernor Jim Florio denounces the current 
welfare system as “morally bankrupt.” 
Many state governments, meanwhile, are 
slashing benefits and throwing thousands 
off the rolls. “America has moved from a 
war on poverty to a war on the poor,”’ says 
Yale University professor Theodore Mar- 
mor, co-author of America’s Misunderstood 
Welfare State. 

What's going on here? Has America's 
traditional compassion for the downtrod- 
den worn thin? Is the country that paid bil- 
lions to liberate a wealthy oil sheikdom on 
the other side of the globe suddenly un- 
willing to feed hungry kids at home? 

Not exactly. Americans have always 
been willing to help the genuinely needy. 
But there is growing resistance to the no- 
tion of giving money unconditionally to 
able-bodied adults—and an insistence on 
mutual obligation as the only fair basis 
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don't want handouts,” she says. ‘‘People are crazy to think 
we would want to live below the poverty level. My hair is 
scraggly; my children are in rags.” 


| from a political heir of Ronald Reagan, | for public aid. “There’s a deep-running 


stream in American life,” says Marmor, 
“that comes out a fundamental belief in in- 
dividual responsibility, in the concept that 
you earn your own Way.” 

Welfare has never been popular in the 
U.S. The word itself has become a politi- 
cally charged term, one that often con- 


jures up racial stereotypes. When partici- 


pants in a Time/cnn poll conducted by 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman were asked 
if the government was spending too much 
on the “poor,” only 17% said yes; asked if 
too much was being spent on “welfare,” 
32% said yes. Yet the same poll showed 
strong support for positive, rather than 
punitive, reforms. Ninety-three percent 


| said the main goal of such efforts should 


be to make people self-sufficient; only 3% 
cited cost cutting as the aim. 

The Los Angeles riots have cast a spot- 
light on the problems of poverty and urban 
decay. But long before that explosion, the 
recession put welfare high on the political 
agenda by swelling public-assistance rolls 
with legions of unemployed workers. 
Around 4.7 million households, or 13.6 
million individuals, are receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (arpc), 
the main cash-assistance program. That's 





an increase of 24% in the past two years. 
The number of food-stamp recipients shot 
up from 20.9 million in October 1990 to 


24.2 million a year later. The total cost of 


these two programs alone is more than 
$40 billion a year. 

The reluctance of taxpayers to foot that 
bill is hardly eased by the stereotype of 
inner-city welfare mothers having baby af- 
ter illegitimate baby while their boyfriends 
sell crack on street corners. Or by the idea 
that most welfare recipients, preferring 
idleness to work, remain on the dole for 
decades. Or by the assumption that welfare 
costs are ruining the U.S. economy. But 
much of the popular thinking about welfare 
is contradicted by the facts. Items: 


> Welfare is not primarily a problem of 


the urban black underclass. Ninety per- 
cent of America’s poor live in suburban 
and rural areas, and 60% of all arpe recipi- 
ents are white. 

>The average arpc family has only 1.9 
children, fewer than the average U.S. 
family. 

> No one is getting rich off the dole: the av- 
erage monthly grant in 1990 was $377 for 
a family of three—less than half the pover- 
ty level. 

>Far from spinning out of control, arpc 
payments have declined 42% in real terms 
over the past two decades. 

> Half of all aid recipients get off the rolls 
within two years. Only 2% remain for 
more than a decade. 

These facts, of course, do not minimize 
the very real problems associated with life 
on the dole. The system isolates, stigma- 
tizes and degrades its clients. It gives peo- 
ple few incentives to become productive, 
self-reliant citizens. Democratic Senator 
Daniel Moynihan of New York, one of the 
country’s leading welfare experts, believes 
that “dependency is becoming the sort 





of characteristic problem of the post- 
industrial age, just as unemployment was 
the absolutely baffling and very destabiliz- 
ing problem of the industrial age.” Moyni- 
han notes that of all American children 
born in 1980, 1 in 3—including 8 out of 10 
blacks—will wind up on welfare. 

Another unsettling statistic: more 
than half of all arpc children are born out 
of wedlock—five times the national aver- 





age. Some analysts blame the dole itself 


for the high level of illegitimacy, arguing 
that it destroys the family structure by 
giving women a financial incentive not to 
marry. Yet as Harvard University profes- 
sor David Ellwood contends 
in his book Poor Support, 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
“Let Them Save Their Money” 


Sandra Rosado had a dream. One of eight welfare kids, she 
worked part-time and saved her money to pay for college, Her 
initiative was rewarded with two years of bureaucratic ha- 
rassment. The trouble started when state officials discovered 
$4,964.11 in Sandra's savings account. Citing a federal law 
that forbids welfare families to own more than $1,000 in as- 
sets, the state insisted that Sandra spend all the money imme- 
diately. Then the federal government demanded that her 
mother, Cecilia Mercado, refund the $9,342.75 in arpe pay- 
ments received while the money was in the bank. Mercado 
won a case against the state last year, but the ruling was 
reversed last week by the Connecticut Supreme Court. Mean- 
while, the Bush Administration has proposed to raise the 
asset limit to $10,000, and Connecticut Senator Joseph Lieber- 
man plans to introduce a bill to waive Mercado’s reimburse- 
ment. Sandra, 20, now attending community college part-time 

ona scholarship, hopes a change in the law will allow other 

welfare students to do what she could not. Says she: “Let them 

save their money if they got dreams to go to college.” 


between 1989 and 1991. But arpc accounts 
for less than 4% of all federal social spend- 
ing. It amounts to 1% of the federal budget 
and 3.4% of the average state budget. “If 
you're talking about saving big dollars, 
Arve is the last place you would start,” 
says Philip Harvey, co-author with Mar- 
mor and Jerry Mashaw of America’s Mis- 
understood Welfare State. 

Yet financially strapped states, re- 
quired by law to balance their budget, have 
taken the ax to welfare. In the past year, 
about 40 states have reduced or frozen 
benefits, and many have tightened eligibil- 
ity requirements. Among them, Michigan 
and Ohio have cut off all pay- 
ments to 170,000 recipients 


there is no statistical evi- HOW DO YOU VIEW of general assistance, which 
dence that differences in aid THE FOLLOWING provides aid to impoverished 
levels over time, or from REFORM single adults, and California 
state to state, have any effect PROPOSALS? Governor Pete Wilson has 
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ments are Social Security OPPOSE 5% University professor Law- 


and Medicare, which provide 
retirement pensions and 
health services to virtually 
all elderly Americans; to- 
gether they gobble up 51% of all federal 
spending on social programs. Medicaid, 
the means-tested medical plan for the poor 
and disabled, accounts for 10%; it is the 
fastest-growing component of the social- 
spending package, with costs soaring 36% 
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rence Mead, a conservative 
advocate of welfare reform, 
has dubbed this approach 
the “New Paternalism.” New 
Jersey, for example, has passed a carrot- 
and-stick bill that denies extra payments 
to single mothers who bear children while 
on the dole; on the other hand, it allows 
them to keep their benefits if they marry, 
and it contains incentives for them to earn 
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outside income and continue their educa- 
tion. Wisconsin’s Republican Governor 
Tommy Thompson has pushed through a 
program that docks payments to teenage 
parents who quit school; he has also pro- 
posed to pay single mothers an extra $77 a 
month to marry the fathers of their chil- 
dren. Many of these innovations violate 
federal rules, but Bush has made it clear 
that he will grant waivers to encourage 
the states to take the lead in reform. 
There is some irony in this, since Con- 
gress four years ago passed what was sup- 
posed to be the welfare blueprint for the 
rest of the century. Drawing on dozens of 
state workfare experiments during the 
previous decade, the Family Support Act 
of 1988 was designed to channel able-bod- 
ied arpc parents into the work force. 


Among other things, it requires every | 


state to provide education and job-training 
programs and offers Medicaid coverage 
and child-care payments for 
up to one year after parents 








works out to just $250 annually per adult 
Arne recipient. Challenging the Bush Ad- 
ministration “to put up or, please, to shut 
up,” Senator Moynihan last month intro- 
duced a bill to increase federal funding to 
$5 billion a year—a nonstarter in the cur- 
rent fiscal climate. Meanwhile, many fi- 
nancially strapped states have been back- 
ing out of the deal, preferring to forfeit 
their share of federal matching grants 
rather than fully fund the programs. A re- 
port published by the State University of 
New York in March found that states had 
qualified for only 48% of the available fed- 
eral money. 

Finally, the 1988 reforms are based on 
a workfare approach—education, training, 
job search—that produced only modest im- 
provements in employment and earnings 
when tried by various states during the 
80s. The chances of large-scale gains are 
especially dim at a time when more than 
7% of all U.S. workers are 
jobless. “If you are going to 


leave the welfare rolls to End benefit increases have a workfare program ina 
take jobs. to women who slack economy, the whole 

Few experts, however, have more children program will collapse,” says 
expect the 1988 legislation to while on welfare William Julius Wilson, a so- 
solve the welfare mess—or FAVOR 36% ciologist at the University of 
even to come close. First of OPPOSE 59% Chicago and an expert on 
all, it will affect only a frac- poverty. ‘‘People will get 
tion of the welfare popula-  Reducewelfarebenefits training for employment, but 
tion: the act requires 20% of FAVOR 18% __ if there aren't jobs out there, 
the eligible case load to en- OPPOSE 75% in the long term, it is just go- 


roll in the program by 1995; 
since parents with disabil- 
ities and preschool children are exempted, 
only an estimated 1 in 10 recipients will 
ever take part. 

Second, it is underfunded: the job- 
training programs necessary to get recipi- 
ents back into the work force are costly, 
but Congress provided only a billion dol- 
lars a year over a five-year period, which 
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ing to be self-defeating.” 
There is a growing con- 
sensus among policy experts that tinker- 
ing with the existing system will not fix its 
fundamental problems. Some, like conser- 
vative Charles Murray, say the solution is 
to abolish welfare altogether and force its 
clients to fend for themselves. In his influ- 
ential 1984 book, Losing Ground, Murray 


claimed that arpe actually increases pov- | 
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NEW YORK CITY 


“Time to Get Back on My Feet” 


Tasha Barber, 20, is a second-generation welfare mom. She 
dropped out of her Bronx high school after her first son was 
born four years ago. A second son, by a different father, came 
along last year. She thinks two kids are enough. “I would 
never have another child unless the man was going to marry 
me and take care of me,” vows Barber. She had a minimum- 
wage job in a supermarket for about a year, she says, “but 
they weren't paying enough so I quit and went on welfare.” 
Her two-bedroom Harlem apartment costs $138.50 a month, 
which is paid directly by the government. In addition, she re- 
ceives $190.50 in arpc and $219 in food stamps. “I spend ev- 
erything I can on my children,” she says. Last January, Bar- 
ber began attending vocational-training classes at the 
National Puerto Rican Forum in the South Bronx. Her typing 
speed is up to 44 words a minute—the average secretary 
types about 70—and she is looking for work through the fo- 
rum's placement service. “It’s time for me to get back on my 
feet,” Barber declares. “I want a job because I want my kids 
to have what I didn’t.” 














erty by serving as a disincentive to work 
and encouraging women to have illegiti- 
mate children they cannot support. Others 
argue that the dole should give way to an 
entirely new system based on social insur- 
ance and jobs. 

Solving the welfare problem will re- 
quire providing a whole support structure 
for moving people into the workplace: na- 
tional health insurance, reliable child-care 
networks, a public-education system wor- 
thy of the name and, above all, good jobs at 
living wages. Achieving all that is a tall, 
perhaps impossible order. But if Ameri- 
cans are serious about fixing the welfare 
mess, they will have to start with some 
bold, far-reaching steps. 


1. GUARANTEE JOBS. The current wel- 
fare program could be replaced with a 
system of government jobs modeled on 
the Works Progress Administration that 
employed more than 8 million American 


| workers during the Depression. In his 





forthcoming book, The End of Equality, 
Washington-based journalist Mickey 
Kaus outlines a stark and simple plan 
that would replace welfare with a guar- 
anteed-employment program: he would 
prohibit new people from being added to 
the welfare rolls, eliminating handouts 
and offering instead day care and wpa- 
type jobs on useful public projects— 
sweeping streets, building roads and 
parks, doing clerical work and the like. 
David Ellwood's scheme, which has 
strongly influenced Clinton’s proposals, 
would convert welfare into a system of 
short-term, transitional support lasting 
no more than three years, after which 
minimum-wage government jobs would 
be offered to those who couldn’t find 
work in the private sector. 

Some of these ideas are being picked 
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up on Capitol Hill. Democratic Senator Da- 
vid Boren of Oklahoma last March pro- 
posed a bill to create a modern-day version 
of the wea. In the wake of the Los Angeles 
riots, bipartisan momentum seems to be 
building behind Housing Secretary Jack 
Kemp's “empowerment” approach. By of- 
fering tax breaks to entrepreneurs invest- 
ing in 50 inner-city “enterprise zones,” 
Kemp hopes to generate new jobs and 
wean welfare recipients off the dole. That 
trickle-down solution seems problematic: 
it will take more than fiscal lures to bring 
major investment into rubble-strewn ar- 
eas like South Central L.A., downtown De- 
troit and the South Bronx. 


2. ENFORCE CHILD SUPPORT. arpc 
could be drastically reduced if absent fa- 
thers were forced to support their chil- 
dren. Of the $16.3 billion in annual child 
support ordered by courts in 1989, only 
$11.2 billion was paid and only 11% of 
those receiving support were arpe moth- 
ers. Under current law, welfare recipients 
are allowed to keep only $50 in child sup- 
port. The Family Support Act bolstered ef- 
forts to collect the money by requiring 
automatic withholding from the wages of 
absent parents. A plan proposed by Ell- 
wood would expand those efforts and add 
a new twist: collection insurance. In cases 
in which the absent father could not be 
tracked down or did not have the money to 
pay up, the government would pay the 
mother a fixed amount per child each 
year. This approach is the basis for a bi- 
partisan plan, announced in the House last 
week by Democrat Thomas Downey and 
Republican Henry Hyde, that would guar- 
antee a single mother a minimum of 
$2,000 a year and would collect payments 
from the father through the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 




















3. MAKE WORK PAY. Even for those who 
want to work, the current welfare system 
is full of perverse disincentives. In most 
states, a single mother who earns, say, 
$700 a month has that amount deducted 
from arpc benefits; she also loses Medicaid 
and food stamps and often 
has to pay for child care as 


MOUNT AYR, IOWA | 
“| Never Had to Take Money Before” 


Sean Hanan never expected to be on welfare. But bad luck— 
and the recession—caught up with him. After graduating from 
high school in Los Angeles, he went to live with a family in 
Kansas City, where he worked part time at a Sears distribu- 
tion center. When his hours were cut back, he moved to Iowa 
in search of work but could find nothing. By that time, mar- 
ried with two young daughters, Hanan, now 24, had no choice 
but to go on the dole. “I never had to take money before,” he 
says. The family receives $495 a month through Iowa’s Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children—Unemployed Parent pro- 
gram, as well as $229 in food stamps. “People who used to live 
in the middle class now live in the lower class,” he says, gaz- 
ing at the battered furniture and empty pantry of his rented 
two-bedroom apartment. “Two cars, nice houses—that goal is 
just unattainable.” But Hanan is determined to pull himself 
up. Since September, with help from the state, he has been 
taking courses at Southwestern Community College in Cres- 
ton and hopes to graduate in December of 1992. His aim: to be- 
come a high school teacher in a rural area. 





number of recent congressional initiatives 
would vastly expand such efforts. Bills in- 
troduced by Congressman Downey and 
Democratic Senator Jay Rockefeller would 
use a combination of tax breaks and in- 
creased Ec payments to beef up the reve- 
nues of working families. 


well as payroll taxes. In Eliminate welfare The estimated cost for 
many cases, her increased entirely these plans ranges from $20 
income is so marginal that it FAVOR 6% _ billion to $50 billion a year. 


literally does not pay for her 
to work. “For a very large 


University professor Chris- 
topher Jencks, author of Re- 
thinking Social Policy. 

The problem is that the American 
economy no longer provides enough de- 
cent jobs for low-skilled workers. A full- 
time minimum-wage job doesn’t support a 
family of four at the poverty line. Even 
two-parent working families have a hard 
time making it at the low end of the pay 
scale. 

There have been numerous proposals 
to supplement the wages of poor working 
parents with combinations of refundable 
tax credits, medical benefits, housing al- 
lowances and food stamps—what Gary 
Burtless of the Washington-based Brook- 
ings Institution calls “aid to breadwinners 
with dependent children.” Some of this is 
being done already. New Jersey's reform, 
for example, would allow working arpc 
parents to earn up to 50% of their grant lev- 
els without losing benefits. In 1975 Con- 
gress enacted the Earned Income Tax 
Credit (1c), which currently offers cash 
supplements of up to $1,192 to working 
parents with incomes under $21,250. A 
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Such an ambitious project 
cannot be carried through 


proportion of single mothers, Replace welfare with without a major fiscal and 
| it’s impossible to find a job — guarenteedpublicjobs —_—political effort—the kind of 
that pays as wellas beingon FAVOR 70% all-out drive that has rarely 
welfare,” says Northwestern OPPOSE 25% been seen in the U.S. except 


in times of great national cri- 
ses or foreign challenges. “I 
think we know that small interventions 
won't work,” says Brookings economist 
Henry Aaron, “and therefore we have to 
decide whether this is a problem like go- 
ing to the moon or winning World War II 
or Operation Desert Storm, where we say 
we're going to pour in the resources we 
think are necessary to do the job.” In Aar- 
on’s pessimistic view, there is currently 
“no evidence of that kind of commitment 
in the nation.” 

He may be right. But in that case, 
Americans will just have to accept more of 
what they almost universally decry: more 
dependency, more wasted national and 
human resources, more generations of 
children growing up in poverty, more un- 
productive and unskilled citizens, more 
racial tension and, finally, a more polar- 
ized society in which haves and have-nots 
glare at each other across a widening eco- 
nomic and social chasm. And if that’s not a 
national crisis, what is? —With reporting by 
Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles, Andrea Sachs/ 
New York and Elizabeth Taylor/Minneapolis 
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PROFILE 


Voice of 
r People 


Asan 
advocate 
for the 
Palestinian 
cause, Hanan 
Mikhail- 
Ashrawi has 
given her 
people a new 
profile and 
charmed 
the West. 
But her 
passion and 
formidable 
intelligence 
are not 

as well 
appreciated 
on the 

West Bank. 
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By JOHANNA MCGEARY RAMALLAH 


HE PERFECT COINCIDENCE OF NEED AND 

ability: the Palestinians and Hanan Mik- 

hail-Ashrawi. That's why it is her face 

you see, her voice you hear speaking for 

her people, brilliantly recasting their 

cause as a cry for human justice. No long- 
er can the world sum up—and dismiss—the Palestin- 
ians in the portrait of a stubble-bearded man 
wrapped in a kaffiyeh. This woman looks civilized, 
unthreatening, someone you'd like to invite to din- 
ner, and she speaks with a compelling eloquence. 
With exquisite timing or luck or preternatural plan- 
ning, she was there, this medieval-literature scholar, 
devoted mother, Christian and woman, exactly when 
the Palestinians were ready to put on a new face. 

The bravura performance in Madrid at the open- 
ing of the Arab-Israeli peace talks seven months ago 
that catapulted her to world attention surprised no 
one who knew her. “The person was formed,” says 
Albert Agazerian, a colleague at Bir Zeit University. 
“It just required the moment to bring it on center 
stage.” She says, “I know I can make a difference.” 

Such self-confidence. She is today the best 
known of the New Palestinians, the most prominent 
woman in the Arab world, and she is very comfort- 
able with that. This is not a lady you can shake. Only 
the way she chain-smokes Salem Lights betrays the 
pressure she is under. 

The most interesting thing about Hanan (every- 
one—Secretary of State James Baker, the old man in 
the street who shuffles up to shake her hand, her 
friends, her enemies—calls her Hanan, a mark of 
honor and a measure of her prominence) is that the 
public person is the private person. The 45 years of 
her life have woven seamlessly into a single fabric. 
Her long battle as a woman to find an identity and 
equality is the same as the struggle for Palestinian 
identity and equality. She sounds the same at home 
as she does on a podium: there is no difference be- 
tween the parent talking to her child, the spokes- 
woman jousting with the press, the Palestinian argu- 
ing for the cause. She has a rare ability to translate 
her people’s longings into homely domestic terms, to 
turn an abstract dissertation on rights into a moth- 
er’s plea for her children. That is real; that is how she 
sees it. “I do it,” she says flatly, “for my daughters.” 

Yes, she turns on for the camera, no doubt about 
it. But this is no act, only the projection of a life- 
time’s commitment to alleviating the pain that his- 





tory has imposed on her people. The intensity in her 
may be veiled by no-nonsense tones and a vocabu- 
lary of moderation, but it is always there. “I feel a 
very strong need to convey the human quality, the 
real image of our people, that never came through 
before,” she says. “I am never far away from Pales- 
tinian reality.” 

She came to that rather late, Hanan, cushioned in 
a wealthy, educated, upper-class family, the youngest 
of five daughters of a respected physician, had a polit- 
ical awareness that was largely theoretical until the 
day in June 1967 when Israel took over her hometown 
of Ramallah. She was a student at the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut, then a hotbed of Arab nationalism. 
She joined in eagerly: “I was going to change the 
world.” But on that June day she heard rumors that 
her house was being shelled, her parents were per- 
haps dead, her town occupied. As she stood in a long 
line at the Red Cross waiting for news, “I knew then 
what the Palestinian predicament meant. It was not 
my parents’ issue but my own. I realized,” she says, 
“that it was my enduring responsibility to see that 
this oppression did not go on.” Hanan was not allowed 
to go home again for seven years. 

She was, in a way, always preparing to shoulder 
that burden. She could read at three. Her mother 
was a devout Christian who taught her girls to emu- 
late Jesus. But it was her father—a dedicated doctor 
who never refused a call, an unusually enlightened 
man who preached women’s equality, a socialist 
and a founder of the p.t.o.—who profoundly defined 
her outlook. “Be daring,” he told Hanan, “in the 
pursuit of the right.” He made his children learn 
English from babyhood. Early on, he gave Hanan a 
copy of Nehru’s diary, and she remembers the im- 
pact to this day: “I discovered the power of words.” 

Words, and a dagger-sharp talent for choosing 
the right ones to turn tired propaganda into poi- 
gnant exhortations or make diplomatic double- 
speak sound incisive, are Hanan’s stock in trade. 
Her colleagues at Bir Zeit University, where she 
taught English literature for 17 years, were always 
awed, and often overruled, by her command of the 
language. She could outtalk them as well in Arabic 
as in English. She has a good ear for saying the right 
thing the right way, says a member of the peace del- 
egation—not talking, as Palestinians are wont to do, 
out of two sides of her mouth, but shaping a single 
message to penetrate the preconceptions of differ- 
ent listeners. She also has a talent, aggravating to 
her rivals, for expressing a position better than the 
person who created it. “She knows,” says one of her 
critics, “that language is a major ingredient in mak- 
ing a public figure today.” 

Her English, in fact, made her a star. First on 
Nightline, back in April 1988: she was one of six Pal- 
estinians invited to the first Israeli-Arab town meet- 
ing to discuss the intifadeh. People saw the stones, 
but she gave the uprising words. Then with Faisal 
Husseini, the No. 1 political leader in the occupied 
territories, who linked up with her as his voice (his 
own English is poor) and his guide to the American 
mind (she was a graduate student in Virginia for 
three years) when the Palestinians first engaged in 
a dialogue with Baker. Then she won over Baker 
himself. “When I first met him, I saw only cold, 
sharp, calculating eyes,” she says. “I wondered, Is 
he human?” She managed to kindle his sense of 
moral outrage, and the rest, as they say, is history. 

The West—and many ordinary Palestinians—fell 
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what the 
Palestinian 
predicament 
meant. It was not 
my parents’ 
issue but my 
own. I realized 
that it was my 
enduring 
responsibility to 
see that this 


oppression did 
not go on.” 
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in love with her at Madrid, but the West Bank politi- 
cal establishment did not. Her portable phone buzz- 
es with requests for speeches, appearances, inter- 
views, meetings—from foreigners. “Wow,” her 
admirers from abroad think. “She's female, educat- 
ed, talks like us: our kind of Arab. She’s so rational, 
so pragmatic.” But the camera-clicking adulation 
that follows her every move abroad produces a dis- 
tinctly muted reaction at home. 

Here is what rivals, and even friends, say. She 
never lived in a refugee camp, spent time in jail, 
proved her activist credentials: “We don’t know her 
history, where she stands.” She's not from any fac- 
tion, and among Palestinians, who you are is whom 
you belong to. Her enemies accuse her of being a 
tool of the p.t.o., which pays her salary, supplies her 
bodyguards, keeps her in power. No, others say, 
she’s there only because the Americans want her 
there. She’s too compromising: ‘‘People think she 
negotiates on behalf of Baker instead of negotiating 
with Baker on behalf of the Palestinians.” She's a 
woman. She’s a Christian woman: “Some do not 
like to have a woman speaking for Palestine, let 
alone from a minority.” She talks too much. She’s 
aggressive. She's bossy, insists on being in control, 
doesn’t take criticism well. She's a workaholic who 
has sacrificed her friends and her family for her job. 
She has a big ego. She’s too individualistic; no, 
she’s just a staff officer. She likes the limelight. She 
loves it, it's gone to her head: “Watch her on TV. 
She's reveling in it.” She wants power and more 
power: “There's no limit to her aspirations.” Who is 
she tobe... 

There is some truth to all of the above. Actually, 
a great deal of truth. She does relish the power, the 
limelight, the prominence. “Frankly, I would prefer 
a more private life,” she says, but no one believes 
her, not even her husband. “For her, this is work 
that has to be done and that has priority over every- 
thing else,” he says. Later on she is a little more 
honest: “I can imagine myself going back to teach- 
ing, but I don’t know if I'd be able to.” 

The flip side of her passionate commitment and 
shatara (an admiring Arabic word for intellect and 
savvy) is an arrogance that makes her bluntly impa- 
tient with anyone less smart, less quick, less deci- 
sive. She can assume too much and forget who real- 
ly is boss. After she independently agreed with 
Baker in Madrid that Washington would be the ven- 
ue for bilateral talks with the Israelis, Yasser Arafat 
himself slapped her down. “Who appointed you,” he 
reportedly asked, “Baker or me?” (She is careful to 
admit no connection to the p.t.o. ) 

The more puzzling question is the exact nature 


of Hanan’s importance to the peace delegation. She | 


is adamant: “My input is substantive as well as in 
terms of image.”’ She could not convey so skillfully 
the Palestinian position, she says, were she not cen- 
tral to its formulation. She insisted on being titled 
official, not media, spokesperson, to emphasize the 
substantive nature of her role. “As official spokes- 
person, I present the binding view.” 

That is not what others say. One member of the 
peace team disparages even her p.r. success. “It’s 
not the person telling the story that matters,” he 
says. “It’s the willingness of the world to listen.” 
While Hanan is a member of the “higher commit- 
tee” that determines Palestinian positions in the ne- 
gotiations, her colleagues differ on how influential 
she is there. She does not have the automatic gravi- 
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‘as belonging to representatives of the various fac- 
tions; on the other hand, her often sound advice fol- 
lows no party line. Another delegate says she is just 
an “excellent packager.” A third says “the real pow- 
er is elsewhere.” 

Washington, surprisingly enough, rates her an 
admirable spokeswoman but not much more. She is 
not, after all, one of the 14 Palestinian negotiators; 
merely a member of the outsize advisory team that 
pushes and pulls at the official delegates. Her early 
intimacy with Baker has waned now that formal 
talks are under way. Her influence remains infor- 
mal, exercised through carefully cultivated person- 
al contacts with the leading Americans. Frankly, 
says a U.S. diplomat, “her importance is in the cor- 
ridors, not in the negotiating room.” 


OMETIMES THE AMERICANS FIND THAT 

convenient. She was publicly—well, in a 

background briefing, which is about as 

public as Washington gets—made the 

scapegoat for complaints that the Pales- 

tinians were paying more attention to 
the TV cameras and their constituents back home 
than to sound negotiating positions. Hanan did not 
take that lying down. She telephoned directly to the 
official involved, a very high-ranking man, and told 
him just how upset she was. “She took it personal- 
ly,” he says, but shrugs off her dismay. 

Usually, she is the one to brush off criticism. 
“That's the price of success," she says. She knows 
that the person out front must absorb the most 
blows. She knows she has to handle the unrealistic 
expectations and frustrated disappointment of the 
Palestinian public; if the peace process fails, her po- 
litical future, even she herself, would be in danger. 
She knows that hard-liners who oppose the negotia- 
tions take it out on her. “They try to attack the per- 
son, not the issues,” she says. She knows a lot of it is 
envy, from rivals who wonder why they are not in 
her shoes. 

But sometimes in the dark of night it hurts. Ata 
televised press conference not long ago, after the Is- 
raelis announced plans to deport a dozen Palestin- 
ians, one of the wives unleashed a vicious diatribe 
against Hanan, blaming her for compromising with 
the enemy. When asked to comment, she said, “I un- 
derstand her bitterness.” But Hanan was shocked 
and deeply wounded, and she hated appearing to be 
rejected by her own people. “Why me?” she asked 
her husband that night. “What did I do?” 

The blindingly plain fact about Hanan, the thing 
you cannot doubt, is her passion and compassion. 
She interrupts an endless day's work to receive two 
unexpected callers: Ramallah women she's never 
met before who seek her help to free their sons held 
in Israeli detention. “To me,” she says, “this is the 
horror of it. This is why I do it.” To have a nation is 
the only way to stop the wrenching apart of families, 
she says. There is no way you can question the au- 
thenticity of her commitment, the ferocity of her de- 
termination to bring the occupation to an end. 

“The really fundamental thing is that you're 
never free of it,” she says as she closes her front 
door. “You're always reminded you're not free.” 
Outside that door is her own perpetual reminder, 
the first thing she sees in the morning, the last thing 
she sees at night: the barbed-wire compound of the 
Israeli prison across the street that incarcerates her 
fellow Palestinians. a 
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A Chat with the Gorbachevs 


The former Soviet President slips easily into the role of senior statesman, showing 
no regrets about the past and still eager to help shape the future 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 





OTHING ABOUT MIKHAIL GORBA- 

chev's triumphal two-week tour 

of the U.S. suggested that he was 

a politician removed from power. 
Americans, who still see the last President 
of the Soviet Union as the man most re- 
sponsible for ending the cold war, received 
him with standing ovations from Stanford 
University to the New York Stock Ex- 
change to Capitol Hill. Though he resigned 
his office more than four months ago, he 
has lost neither the aura nor the trappings 
ofa major political figure. 

Nothing about Gorbachev himself, 
when he met for an hour with Time's edi- 
tors at the Waldorf Towers in New York 
City last week, suggested a diminution of 
power either. This was, his press repre- 
sentative explained, not an interview but 
only an informal conversation, and he 
could not be quoted directly. 

Riding the transcontinental wave of ap- 
plause and buoyed by his days of high-pro- 
file meetings, the ex-President was as ebul- 
lient and voluble as ever. He looked fit and 
sounded feisty. This was not a man nursing 
a sense of regret or meditating on mistakes 
he might have made. Though his visit to 
the U.S. was ostensibly to raise funds and 
make contacts for his new political think 
tank, the Gorbachev Foundation, it also 
eased him smoothly into the rarefied ranks 
of senior statesmen whose pronounce- 








ments are expected to reverberate around | 


the globe. His theme is a corollary of his 


own perestroika: the whole world is in need | 


of change and reorientation. 

Gorbachev's speaking style, usually 
discursive and indirect, is more hortatory 
than ever, almost condescending in its 
certitude. He can pontificate, but then 
compensates by flashing his grin, bounc- 
ing in his chair and making a sweeping 
gesture to pull in his listeners. There is 
much that is theatrical in his perfor- 
mance, beginning with his voice, which he 
projects like an operatic baritone. He takes 
many questions as personal criticism and 
obviously believes the best defense is a 
good offense, demolishing the question- 
er’s premise as he bulldozes into the 
points he wants to make. 

Gorbachev would not be drawn into an 
admission that socialist theory had failed 


or that communism was dead. An alterna- | 


tive between capitalism and socialism is in 


the offing, he said. The use of force for po- | full of “traumatic events” and that 1991 


litical ends is being discredited. The 20th 
century has little to teach the 21st, and 
new thinking is needed. 

Looking back at perestroika and glas- 
nost, he did concede that he had no idea 
what those changes would lead to. He 
thought at the outset that he could tinker a 
bit to ease the pressures on the Soviet 
economy and make society more comfort- 
able. He blames the system for making 
that impossible. Initially, he said, some 
progress was visible, but when senior offi- 
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The former First Couple take stock of 
his portrait as TIME’s Man of the Decade 


cials of the party and state saw how the re- 
forms might threaten their power and po- 
sitions, they put on the brakes. If the 
ruling hierarchy’s grip was to be broken, 
he decided, a more democratic form of 
politics would have to be introduced. He 
assumed that power would have to be de- 
centralized and that he would have to give 
up some of his authority. But he could not 
and did not know where it all was headed. 

His wife Raisa interrupted to recall 
that she too is often asked whether she 
would have supported his reform plans if 
she had known what was going to happen. 
She is the wounded one, plainly marked 
by the trauma of losing power, and she 
was willing to speak on the record. “Had I 
known all that I know now,” she said, “I 
still think I would have decided to support 
him.” Despite her pride in what she called 
“the tremendous breakthrough” of pere- 
stroika, she says the past seven years were 
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was “tragic.” She cited “the 73 hours 
spent under arrest” in the hands of coup 
plotters last August, “the betrayal by peo- 
ple who had worked closely with my hus- 
band,” the collapse of the economy, “the 
rupturing of the spiritual links of our cul- 
ture,” and the dismembering of the Soviet 
Union. “I cannot regard Ukraine as some 
kind of foreign country,”’ she said. 
“Ukraine is us.” 

Gorbachev aptly noted that he was the 
first Soviet President who was neither 
buried nor arrested but continues to play a 
visible public role. Russians don’t know 
what to make of this and are suspicious. 
His foundation and his other activities, he 
observed, could lead to conflicts with the 
newly arrived crop of politicians who have 
much to learn about the give and take of 
democracy. 

He shrugs off threats to his personal 
safety. She is openly worried. They were 
in physical danger once and could be 
again, she fears. She sees threats all 
around: the Russian press, she says, is 
mounting an anti-Gorbachevy campaign, 
printing reports that he has bought houses 
in foreign countries or has smuggled vast 
sums of money abroad. In a rough-and- 
tumble society like Russia's, this spells 
uncertainty at least. 

Gorbachev is outspokenly weary of 
criticism, from radical reformers and 
hard-line communists alike. Both sides 
hated and vilified him for years, he says, 
but offered no solutions. He calls on those 
who can solve Russia’s problems to speak 
up and those who cannot to keep quiet. 
What passes for decisive leadership today, 
he says—naming no names—has done 
nothing to dampen continuing outbreaks 
of nationalist upheaval and ethnic 
bloodletting. 

Despite the economic and political cri- 
ses in the republics of the former Soviet 
Union, Gorbachev projects an overwhelm- 
ing optimism. Russia is down, he says, but 
will rise again. Although he vows he will 
not become part of the opposition and has 
no political ambitions, his continuing in- 
volvement in high policy implies he may 
see himself as the once and future Presi- 
dent. His country is in no mood to recall 
him to power now, and he cannot be sure it 
ever will. But if it does, his undiminished 
self-confidence indicates that he is ready 
to answer. 
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GILDED CAGES 


New designs for jails 
and prisons are showing 
positive results. The 
question is, can we 
afford them? 


By MARY CRONIN 


AST NEW YEAR’S DAY, 
ton’s Sheriff Robert Rufo gave 
935 hardened criminals a pres- 
ent: a postmodern pink con- 
crete-and-brick high-rise 
home—a new designer prison, 
with a colonnaded inner courtyard where 
the inmates, clad in bright orange jackets, 
could stroll in pairs. Inside, brightly col- 
ored dayrooms equipped with televisions, 
butcher-block tables and cushy chairs 
completed a picture of serenity. For in- 
mates and their watchers alike, it was a 
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far cry from the dank, forbidding, Victori- 
an-style Suffolk County House of Correc- 
tion they had left behind on the banks of 
Boston Harbor. Gone were the five tiers of 
the earsplitting clash of 
against steel as hundreds of cell doors 
slammed shut in unison; gone was the cav- 
ernous, clattering mess hall, whose ambi- 
ance was an invitation to riot. Sheriff Rufo 
and Boston had just bought into the new 
architecture of justice. 

Building jails and prisons is big busi- 
ness these days. It is the product of both 
urgent necessity and emerging philoso- 
phy: an exploding population of convicts 
on the one hand and, on the other, some 
new theories on how to treat them. In the 
past decade, the war on drugs and tough 
mandatory-sentencing laws have helped 
double the number of inmates, which 
reached a record 1.1 million this year. To 
house and feed this army of incarcerated 
souls, states have poured $30 billion into 
construction in the past 10 years. This 


cages, steel 
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year they will spend $7 billion more, while 
the Federal Government will plow $2 bil- 
lion into a system that is demanding 1,100 
new beds every week. After Medicare, cor- 
rections is the fastest-growing item in 
most state budgets, eating into scarce 
funds earmarked for health, education, 
transportation and social services 

Exploiting this dire need for more jail 
beds, enlightened corrections officers like 
Rufo are pushing for “direct supervision” 
of prisoners, a concept that requires new 
functional designs. These, in turn, have 
inspired a creative breed of architects and 
builders who are capitalizing on the chal- 
lenge of building facilities that provide the 
kinds of living spaces that officers can 
properly manage. “Besides requiring few- 
er officers to run,” argues Rufo, these New 
Age facilities “cut down on fights, as- 
saults, vandalism and workmen’s com- 
pensation cases. Most important, they 
take control of the prison out of the hands 
of the inmates.” 





Modern prison design has been evoly- 
ing since the late 60s, when the federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons first tried replacing danger- 
ous linear tiers of steel cages with 
rectangular modules of cells built around 
common rooms manned by officers. The re- 
sults were dramatic: violence among in- 
mates and between inmates and officers 
decreased. Prisoners no longer controlled 
the jails. Some state prisons, wary of expos- 
ing guards directly to inmates, modified 
the design, positioning guards as observers 
in secure booths. The results were less suc- 
cessful: inmates, still isolated, remained in 
control. In 1981 California’s Contra Costa 
County jail was the first county jail to take 
down all the barriers between prisoners 
and officers. Exercise rooms, traditional 
furnishings—even an open booking area 
without cells—were added. The changes re- 
lieved stress, reduced stereotypical behav- 
ior by both inmates and officers, and vastly 
reduced violence and vandalism. Correc- 
tions officials began to see the concept’s full 
potential. “It is so revolutionary,” says jail 
architect Jay Farbstein. “After hearing the 
anecdotal information, you get a really 
strong feeling for the power of the idea and 
how well it works.” 

Boston's Suffolk County House of Cor- 
rection, like the new Suffolk County Jail 
four miles away, is typical of the new de- 
sign. Each housing unit is a self-contained 
triangular pod consisting of 30 to 60 cells 
on two floors overlooking a common room. 
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Prisoners are separated into units accord- 
ing to their conduct rather than the seri- 
ousness of their crimes. Good behavior is 
rewarded with advancement through a se- 
ries of increasingly privileged units, the 
highest of which allows inmates to spend 
the day in the common room, locked in 
with only one or two unarmed officers 
Meals are shipped from central kitchens 
and served cafeteria style from warming 
tables in each pod so that prisoners never 
congregate in overwhelming numbers 
Key to the success of the concept is the in- 
teraction between inmates and “officers,” 
new prisonspeak for guards. 


UFO FUMES WHEN HE HEARS 
the new environs derided as 
“glamour ammers,” 
they are by critics who argue 
that it is politically unwise to 
make convicts so comfort- 
able. Explains Denver-based criminal-jus- 
tice consultant Ray Nelson: “Carpeting on 
the floors, ceramic rather than steel toi- 
lets, coordinated uniforms, wooden cell 
doors are all cost-effective. Besides, ame- 
nities send a message of expectation of be- 
havior, a message that works.” Included 
in the concept is another reversal of con- 
ventional wisdom: a stretch in jail may ac- 
tually rehabilitate. So convinced is Rufo 
that literacy training can reduce recidi- 
vism that he shepherded a law through 
the Massachusetts legislature last year re- 
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HITTING THE BOOKS 
AT HUGHES PRISON 


Inmate at new Hughes prison in 
Gatesville, Texas, spends rare 
= spare time studying. Many hold 
FUNCTION dewitdi-tesjobeatine. 
MEETS BEAUTY ee vance 
Boston's Suffolk County Jail wd 
leads way to new architecture echoo! and college classes. 
in big-city jails. More efficient 
to run, less dangerous to 
officers, they grace skylines, 
calm prisoners. 


quiring functionally illiterate county pris- 
oners to take basic reading courses before 
becoming eligible for parole. Proceeds 
from the jailhouse commissary help pay 
the cost of teachers and supplies. And be- 
cause part of the direct-supervision model 
is to normalize the environment, space is 
reserved for recreation, specialty-group 
meetings such as Alcoholics Anonymous 
or drug-therapy sessions, and religious 
functions, Says Rufo: “We have to let peo- 
ple have time to study, pray and let off 
steam, which is why the dayroom is 
valuable.” 

In Texas, where the inmate population 
doubled in the past dozen years and voters 
last year approved a $1.1 billion bond issue 
to build 24 new state prisons, hard-line 
corrections officials want to more 
proof that the new concept is effective. 
Seven months ago, Tarrant County moved 
1,440 maximum-security inmates from 
three old, overcrowded facilities into its 
newly built Tarrant County Correction 
Center in Fort Worth, the first fully func- 
tioning direct-supervision jail system in 
the state; it features sunny single cells 
with windows, no bars. “Since then,” says 
the center’s newly appointed warden, Ma- 








see 


jor James Skidmore, “we have not had one 


piece of graffiti written on the walls, one 
toilet stopped up, one officer or inmate 
struck or injured. Our officer turnover 
rate has dropped to 5.4% from 18% in our 
linear jails, where on average an officer is 
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injured once a day and costly compensa- 
tion cases come up once a month. Having 
budgeted $20,000 for jailhouse repairs for 
the first year, so far we have spent $50 for 
two panes of broken glass 

“It is a matter of addressing human 
needs,” Skidmore maintains. Savings on 
heavy-security construction went to larg- 
er single cells, multipurpose rooms, class- 
rooms equipped with computers. Because 
not enough veteran officers in the system 
were willing to work in the new jail, Skid- 
more enlisted 95 new hires from the area 
and put them through 160 hours of train 
ing. “After six months on the job,” he says, 
“seeing an inmate who messes up, my offi- 
cers think they have failed.” Direct super- 
vision is a giant step for Texas, where 
sheriffs as a rule act tough and dip snuff 
lhe touchy-feely character of direct su- 
pervision may rub them the wrong way 
But what is forcing them to take Tarrant 
County seriously is its cost-efficiency and 
the mounting evidence that inmates are 
better managed. With overcrowding the 
most pressing problem in Texas jails, fol- 
lowed by a shortage of funds, most coun- 
ties are scrambling to build quick, cheap 
housing. Only two small direct-supervi- 
sion facilities are planned at this stage, but 
Skidmore says word is getting around the 
community that he’s running a winner 

Nationally, big-city jailers, their hands 
already full controlling pretrial detainees 
and short-term prisoners in overcrowded 
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conditions, tend to resist such reforms. 
They want more proof that the new de- 
signs are truly more efficient and that 
their guards will be safe. Proponents 
counter that with proper screening, vio- 
lent prisoners, who account for only 10% 


Direct-supervision 
management as it is 
practiced can save 
almost 40% in 
construction and 
equipment costs 
and nearly 30% in 
operations, at least 
for the basic facility 
of inmates, can be isolated in highly se- 
cure areas, while the general population 
could dwell in less expensive—and rela- 
tively normal—environments 
rouble is, the country’s penal system 
is already moving toward increased com- 
partmentalization, creating separate 
drug-treatment facilities, boot camps for 
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A LONG WAY FROM 
ALCATRAZ 


Normalizing environment is key to cutting 
violence. Prisoners and officers in 
dayroom at Suffolk County House of 
Correction. 


JAILHOUSE GYM WITH 
A DOWNTOWN VIEW 


Women inmates shoot baskets 

in one of the open-air recreation 
areas situated between two 
housing units at the Tarrant County 
Correction Center. The view of 
downtown Fort Worth gives 
prisoners a sense of connection to 
the city. 


young offenders, women’s prisons com- 
plete with secure apartments in which 
children can live with their mothers. 
Some see in the longer mandatory sen- 
tences handed out these days a need for 
special accommodations in prisons for the 
elderly and sick who require therapy, 
medication, wider cell doors for wheel- 
chairs, even Braille signs on doors. 

Direct-supervision management as it 
is practiced, say converts, can save al- 
most 40% in construction and equipment 
costs and nearly 30% in operations, at 
least for the basic facility. In the past few 
years, 93 such jails and prisons have 
come on-line, and 60 others are either un- 
der construction or planned. But the 
benefactors of this public largesse—the 
architects, builders and contractors, as 
well as merchants and job seekers in 
countless rural towns that are actively 
looking to new prisons as a vehicle for 
economic rebirth—may be inadvertently 
driving the costs beyond a level American 
society as a whole can afford. 

Ultimately, new jail and prison designs 
aren't going to solve the nation’s crime 
problem. Though humane treatment in 
newly designed facilities is valuable, it is 
not a substitute for improved management 
of coherent housing, education, health and 
welfare strategies that “rehabilitate” po- 
tential criminals before they go to jail in the 
first place. —With reporting by Richard 
Woodbury/Huntsville 


Getting the Point 
In New Have 


By DICK THOMPSON NEW HAVEN 





HE VAN, PAINTED WITH VIVID 
stripes and a rising sun, plies the 
drearier streets of New Haven, 
Conn., drawing eager throngs 
like some dark version of the 
Good Humor truck. Four times a week, the 
“dope fiends,” as they call themselves, line 
up to enter the vehicle. They identify them- 
selves to city workers by their code names 
(“Carol Burnett,” “Streetcat,” “Wizard”’) 
and, in exchange for used needles, receive 


~ 


Inside the city’s van, a heroin addict trades used needles for fresh ones. The program has not led to increased drug abuse. 





| survival kits: bottles of bleach, bottles of 
| water, clean needles, and condoms. They 


do this because they are terrified of the epi- 
demic that is raging through their city. 
“Just because I shoot drugs doesn’t mean I 
don’t care about arps. | care a lot,” says a 
petite white woman, 45, who works as an 
executive assistant. That's right, says a 
dope dealer known as “Philip Morris”: 
“Heroin don’t make you retarded.” 

No, it doesn’t, but for years the acrimo- 
nious debate over how to protect heroin 
users has impeded efforts by health au- 
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The city’s clean-needle program 
has cut the spread of AIDS. 
Now other towns see the light. 


thorities to control the spread of ans. Civ- 
ic leaders have been caught up in moralis- 
tic arguments over whether providing 
clean needles to addicts would only accel- 
erate inner-city drug abuse. In minority 
communities, opponents insisted that nee- 
dle handouts were akin to genocide. Mean- 
while, aips raced through intravenous- 
drug-using populations. Today one-third 
of the nation’s aps cases originate from IV 
drug use. More specifically, 71% of all fe- 
males with aps are linked directly or indi- 
rectly tolV drug use, as are 70% of all pedi- 





ou 
on 


atric ams cases. Still, health experts 
wrangled over what to do. 

Suddenly that has changed. In a dra- 
matic turnabout, New York City last week 
announced that it would support a needle- 
exchange effort, two years after Mayor Da- 
vid Dinkins halted such a program. The 
mayor of Washington also called last week 
for needle exchange for addicts, as well as 
the distribution of free condoms in city 
schools and jails. Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut will probably 
soon take the even more dramatic step of 
decriminalizing the possession of hypo- 
dermics. Movements are under way in 
New Jersey, California and Massachusetts 
to remove legal barriers and begin official- 
ly sanctioned needle programs. Even in 
the U.S. Congress, Charles Rangel, who 
has led opposition to needle exchange on 
the ground that it threatens blacks, has 
asked the General Accounting Office to re- 
evaluate the effects of such programs. 

The most important catalyst for this 
change has been the experiment conducted 
in New Haven. The two-year-old program 
has demonstrated that needle exchange 
dramatically slows the rate of infection 
without encouraging new IV drug use. 
Some indicators even suggest that the pro- 
gram has been responsible for a decrease in 
both crime and the amount of drugs used 
illegally. The city’s new police chief, Nicho- 
las Pastore, claims that crime actually 
dropped 20% over the past two years, per- 
haps because of the improved relationship 
between city workers and the community. 
Meanwhile, referrals to drug-treatment 
centers increased. These results have en- 
abled policymakers elsewhere to break the 
logjam. Says New York City’s health com- 
missioner Margaret Hamburg: “It all came 
together in the New Haven experiment.” 

New Haven, unfortunately, had all the 
right ingredients. The city of 130,000 sur- 
rounding Yale University is the seventh 
poorest in America. The community is 
45% black, 15% Hispanic and 40% white, 
and with 2,000 heroin addicts, it has 
roughly the same proportion of addicts as 
New York City. 


UT UNLIKE NEW YORK AND MOST 

other urban centers, New Haven 

had a group of public-health 

workers who, when faced with 

the aips epidemic, pulled togeth- 
er to confront a politically dicey issue. “It 
was a very methodical process,” says 
Elaine O'Keefe, director of the aips divi- 
sion for New Haven’s health department. 
The New Haven workers spoke out about 
the value of needle exchange at civic meet- 
ings, classrooms and churches. Then, af- 
ter building support from the ground up, 
they forced the issue into local elections. A 
special act of the state legislature was re- 
quired to lift the ban on possession of hy- 
podermics. After lobbying by health work- 
ers, the measure passed easily. Their 
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efforts also helped defuse the race issue. 
“One thing was surely true,” says black 
state representative William Dyson. “To 
do nothing was to ensure genocide.” 

One of the last converts to the cause 
was John Daniels, the city’s first black 
mayor. Concerned at first that the pro- 
gram would promote drug abuse, Daniels 
changed his mind after seeing A1ps-infect- 
ed newborns in the city’s hospitals. Today 
he says he was wrong to impose his own 
moral standards on a community so des- 
perately in need of help: “If giving needles 
saves a life, | support it. If giving a young- 
ster a condom prevents aips or a baby with 
Alps, | support it.” 

Support from the police has also been 
essential to the success of the experiment. 
Police chief Pastore, who has worked hard 
to reduce friction between cops and city 


“Just because 
I shoot 
drugs doesn’t 
mean | 


don’t care 
about AIDS. 
I care a lot.” 


A 45-YEAR-OLD FEMALE 
DRUG ADDICT 


residents, sees to it that his officers coop- 
erate with the needle-exchange van. If, for 
instance, a police car patrols too close to 
an exchange site, a quick call to the chief 
will trigger a radioed instruction sending 
the car in another direction. Ultimately, 
Pastore hopes to restore trust between po- 
lice and addicts who may need their help. 
Gaining trust was a major hurdle for 
workers manning the needle van. Robert, 
a 36-year-old convicted armed robber, re- 
members thinking the van was part of a 
police sting operation. “You're not used to 
nobody helping you and wanting nothing 
in return,” he says. Eventually, outreach 
workers in the van helped him apply to a 
treatment program to end his 16-year ad- 
diction to heroin. To date, more than 200 
addicts have been funneled through the 
van and into drug-treatment programs. 
Nonaddicts have also turned to the van for 
help. Teenagers flag it down and ask for 
condoms. It has, in a sense, become one of 
the few visible expressions of the city’s de- 
sire to help poor residents. “The people 
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here are so used to being treated bad, they 
internalize that and think they're bad,” 
says outreach worker Dominick 
Maldonado. 

A major goal of the program has been to 
get contaminated needles out of heroin 
shooting galleries, where, according to one 
New Haven study, more than 90% of needles 
are contaminated with the arps virus. Ad- 
dicts in these galleries can “rent” recycled 
needles either for money or for an exchange 
of drugs. After each use, addicts clean the 
needles in a pail of water set out every 
morning by the operator. The water starts 
out clear, but it is bloodred by afternoon. 
“We don’t know who all got the virus,” ad- 
mits the proprietor of one such establish- 
ment. By exchanging needles, the project 
also reduces the number of contaminated 
needles that find their way into the city’s 
parks, playgrounds and schools. “We used 
to find needles scattered throughout the 
building,” says Edith Rawls, resident direc- 
tor of the downtown y.M.c.A., which houses 
131 men and women (75% are addicts). 
“There were dirty needles in the hallways 
and the bathrooms. Children would see 
them outside and pick them up.” 

What has made the New Haven experi- 
ment so compelling is that researchers in- 
dependent of the program did the analysis. 
In fact, since the state provided no money 
for the evaluation of the program, Yale sci- 
entists donated their time and equipment. 
Using the advanced techniques of molecu- 
lar biology, they were able to “interview the 
needles” to track the spread of the virus. 
All needles provided by the van are coded. 
When the needles are distributed to ad- 
dicts, the numbers and participants’ code 
names are fed into a computer along with 
the date and location. When the numbered 
needles are returned, they are tested for 
niv, and the results are run through the 
computer. Such studies confirm that the 
program has shortened the length of time 
needles are in circulation. “This means the 
number of sharing opportunities is going 
down,” says Yale’s Edward Kaplan. 

The researchers were also able to put to 
rest the concern that free needles would 
entice youngsters into IV drug use. The av- 
erage participant in the program is 35 and 
has been shooting drugs for seven years. 
“We are not encouraging kids from the lo- 
cal high school,” says Kaplan. Most impor- 
tant, researchers established that within 
six months of the program’s start, the rate 
of new infections had dropped one-third. 

While these lessons have impressed 
lawmakers from New York to California, 
they have failed to budge the Bush Admin- 
istration, which continues to maintain that 
needle programs promote drug abuse. 
“When you use drugs intravenously, that 
clearly shows you're not concerned about 
your health,” says Bob Martinez, the na- 
tion's “drug czar.” The lines snaking out of 
New Haven’s van would seem to prove him 
wrong. a 





ENVIRONMENT 


The Stealth 


Secretary 


Once environmentalists dismissed Interior 
Department chief Manuel Lujan as an affable bumbler. 
Now they’re frightened by his assault on U.S. 
conservation programs and natural riches. 


By TED GUP WASHINGTON 


IVEN WHAT GEORGE BUSH WAS 

looking for, Manuel Lujan Jr 

was the ideal choice for Secre- 

tary of the Interior. During 20 

years in Congress, the New 

Mexico Republican had re- 
mained largely invisible despite a dismal 
record on environmental issues, A gracious 
man, Lujan always kept his door open, even 
when his mind was closed. He was wary of 
environmentalists and the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act and eager to drill for oil in the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Refuge. His pro-busi 
ness credentials were impeccable: he would 
fend off any serious challenge to sweetheart 
deals on public lands for oil, mining, timber 
and ranching interests. And though he had 
so little interest in Interior’s affairs that he 
at first declined the job, he could not resist a 
personal appeal from Bush 





Lujan: folksy but formidable 


So it came to be more than three years 
ago that Lujan was made steward of the na- 
tion’s natural treasures, overseeing some 
440 million acres of precious wilderness, 
wetlands, parks and open expanses—one- 
quarter of the U.S. landmass. By action and 
inaction, he has already left his imprint 
upon the American landscape while re- 
maining largely unknown to the public—a 
kind of Stealth Secretary. In speeches, Lu- 
jan has appealed for “balance’’—his favorite 
word—between environmentalism and eco- 
nomic development. “I am not going to let 
anyone rape the earth,” he insists. But in 
actuality, his policies distinctly tilt toward 
industry. “He is not the ideologue that 
James Watt was, but he certainly is ad- 
vancing much of the same agenda,” asserts 
James Leape, senior vice president of the 
World Wildlife Fund. “He is a serious 
threat to conservation.” 

Last week Lujan again revealed his pri- 
orities. The so-called God Squad, a Cabinet- 
level committee of which he is chairman, 
announced its intention to exempt from the 
Endangered Species Act timber sales on 
various federal lands in Oregon—despite 
warnings from biologists that the sales 
pose a threat to the northern spotted owl. It 
is only the second time in the act’s 19-year 
history that an exemption has been grant- 
ed. (The previous case involved the whoop- 
ing crane and a Wyoming dam project.) 

As required by law, Lujan also released 
a long-awaited recovery plan for the owl, 
which would add new restrictions on har- 
vesting lumber in areas of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Northern California where the 
birds build their nests. The plan's econom- 
ic impact, says Lujan, would be very high: 
32,000 jobs lost. Shrewdly, the Secretary 
also offered an alternative plan that he 
says would cost just 15,000 jobs. That 
plan, however, would violate the Endan- 
gered Species Act by reducing critical 
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“| think that 
God gave us 
dominion over 
these 
creatures... 
[just look at an 


armadillo 

ora skunk ora 
squirrel 

or an owl or 

a chicken, 
whatever it is, 
and | consider 
the human 
being ona 
higher scale.” 


— MANUEL LUJAN 
Secretary of the Interior 
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The Secretary remains 
unconvinced that 
every species needs saving: 


“Nobody’s 
told me 

the difference 
between a 

red squirrel, 

a black one or 
a brown one.” 





habitat for the endangered bird; it would 
therefore require congressional approval. 
In effect, Lujan once again fulfilled his role 
as friend of industry and handed off the 
tough choice to Capitol Hill. 

The spotted-owl controversy has been 
Lujan’s most politically sensitive and per- 
sonally frustrating issue. He has been criti- 
cized for indecision and delays that have left 
timber-dependent communities in limbo. 
“It’s the Keystone Kops kind of approach to 
this thing that is driving people out here to 
pull their hair out,” says Oregon Democratic 
Representative Les AuCoin of the House In- 
terior appropriations subcommittee. Mean- 
while, environmentalists say Lujan’s de- 
partment has intentionally exaggerated the 
economic impact of protecting the owl. 
Many challenged the 32,000-job-loss figure 
last week. “Lujan does not have a clue as to 
what his stewardship responsibilities are,” 
charged Jay D. Hair, president of the Nation- 
al Wildlife Federation. “It’s sad to have 
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somebody who is so unqualified in such a 
high and important position.” 

Lujan has made no secret of his dis- 
taste for the Endangered Species Act, 
which he sees as overly protective. More 
fundamentally, he has questioned the very 
idea of trying “to save every subspecies.” 
Two years ago, when efforts to protect the 
endangered Mount Graham red squirrel 
held up construction of an Arizona obser- 
vatory, Lujan confessed to reporters that 
he could not see what the fuss was about: 
“Nobody's told me the difference between 
ared squirrel, a black one or a brown one,” 

Such views are rooted both in his up- 
bringing out West and his literal reading 
of the Bible, which he believes assigns pri- 
macy to man. Says Lujan: “I believe that 
man is at the top of the pecking order. | 
think that God gave us dominion over 
these creatures, not necessarily to serve 
us... ]just look at an armadillo or a skunk 
or a squirrel or an owl or a chicken, what- 
ever it is, and I consider the human being 
on a higher scale. Maybe that's because a 
chicken doesn’t talk.” 

The Interior Department employs hun- 
dreds of biologists, geologists and other sci- 
entists. Many would be surprised to learn 
that their boss rejects Darwin's theory of 
evolution. “Here’s what I believe,” says Lu- 
jan. “God created Adam and Eve, and from 
there, all of us came. God created us pretty 
much as we look today.” The Secretary 
nonetheless has faith in the ability of God's 
creatures to adapt to changes in the envi- 
ronment. He seems to believe they are rare- 
ly at risk. “All species adjust to change,” he 
says. “I can't give you any specific exam- 
ples, but I'm sure that biologists could give 
you examples of fish that all of a sudden 
here comes saltwater intrusion and slowly 
they adapt to a saltwater environment.” 

Such views and impatience with mas- 
tering factual details got the Secretary off 
to a rough start at the department, where 
he oversees a budget of $8 billion and 
70,000 employees. In 1989, Lujan told a 
group of conservationists that he had 
viewed the Bureau of Land Management's 
270 million acres as “a place with a lot of 
grass for cows.” Ina press briefing, his de- 
scription of the government's mineral roy- 
alty program was riddled with errors. 
“Strike whatever | might have said about 
all that,” he said after being corrected. “I 
don’t Know what I'm talking about.” Lujan 
apologized to his staff and decided to limit 
his availability to the press: “I had gone on 
like that for two or three months before | 
finally realized, ‘Hey this is crazy. Why 
am I setting myself up to be stoned?’ ”’ 

The embarrassing incidents became 
less frequent but did not end. In February 
1990, Lujan visited New Mexico's Petro- 
glyph National Monument. There he 
stunned local officials gathered around 
the centuries-old “Dancing Kachina Pet- 
roglyph” when he bent down beside an ad- 
jacent rock and scratched it with a knife. 
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The Secretary was asked to refrain. Lujan 
explains the incident without a trace of 
embarrassment: “There was this whole 
discussion going on, which I knew was not 
correct, about how hard the rock was, that 
there must have been enormously sharp 
instruments to make these petroglyphs. I 
just took out my knife, and | made a 
scratch no longer than about a quarter- 
inch, and that was it.” 

Lujan’s direct, cut-to-the-chase man- 
ner has in some instances served him and 
his department well. Among the bright 
spots of his administration have been his 





| efforts to upgrade schools for Native 


Americans, to get a higher return for the 
government from private concessions op- 
erating in federal parks, to protect histori- 
cal battlefields and to improve Interior's 
record on minority hiring. He halted the 
privilege enjoyed by some in Congress and 
the Executive Branch of using national- 
park cottages and lodges, off limits to the 
public, for personal vacations. 

On the environmental front, Lujan’s 
admirers say, he deserves credit for sup- 
porting a ban on offshore drilling off most 
of California and a willingness to raise 
grazing fees on public lands. Finally, his 
relaxed personality and accessibility have 
been widely praised even by those who 
disagree with his policies. 

But even some Lujan supporters con- 
cede he’s short on analytical skills. Col- 
leagues say the Secretary tends to base his 
decisions on visceral reactions, seeking 
factual support for his position only after 
the fact. “I’m frustrated by all that 
bureaucracy,” Lujan admits. “If we can 
move things along, we move them along.” 
Says one of his top aides; “He wants to get 
to 10, so he counts ‘One, nine, 10.’ " 


HIS SORT OF ARITHMETIC IS 

often ill-suited to the complex 

and contentious issues faced 

by his department. Consider 

Lujan’s view of how to define 

an area as a Wetland, a matter 
mired in a technical debate. “I take the po- 
sition that there are certain kinds of vege- 
tation that are common in wetlands—you 
know, what do you call them? Pussy wil- 
lows, or whatever the name is ... [He 
probably means cattails.] That's one way 
you can tell, and then, if it’s wet.” 

A good deal rides on this question of 
definitions. By law, Lujan’s department 
must protect wetlands, But if the defini- 
tion becomes more limited, as the Secre- 
tary would like, the areas falling under 
federal protection would be reduced. Envi- 
ronmental groups estimate that the pro- 
posal Lujan supports would define out of 
existence 50 million acres of wetlands— 
half of those under protection. 

Wetlands are not the only sites where 
Lujan is calling for a retreat or refusing to 
move in the direction of conservation. His 
support for oil drilling in the Gulf of Mexi- 





co and Alaska and his unwillingness to 
significantly reform mining laws and 
Western water contracts have also set him 
at odds with environmentalists. Nor does 
he consider national parks sacrosanct 
Two years after knifing Petroglyph Na- 
tional Monument, Lujan proposed anoth- 
er sort of cut there: he favored a proposal 
to take 74 acres out of the 7,100-acre site 
to permit the construction of a golf course. 
“The developer tells me it is not crucial to 
the park,” he says. 


Lujan also opposed the acquisition of 


what would have been the largest wildlife 
refuge outside Alaska—the 320,700-acre 
Gray Ranch in the southwest corner of his 
home state, New Mexico. The U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service had touted it as one of 
the premier refuge opportunities of the de- 
cade. But area ranchers opposed federal 
acquisition of the ranch, fearing that it 
would affect the livestock market, grazing 
rights and local taxes. “Westerners aren't 
that fond of the Federal Government com- 
ing in and owning more land,” says Lujan. 
“The Federal Government already owns a 
third of New Mexico.” He brushed aside 
appeals that the property was unique. “I 
always tell them, we don’t have to own the 
whole world.” In January 1990, a private 
organization, the Nature Conservancy, 
purchased the property rather than risk 
having it sold off. Though protected, it is, 
for now at least, closed to the public. 

For conservationists within his depart- 
ment, one of Lujan’s more disappointing 
actions concerned the “vision document,” 
a joint effort by the managers of six nation- 
al forests and the heads of Grand Teton 
and Yellowstone National Parks to spell 
out how the Yellowstone ecosystem’s 11.7 
million acres should be managed in the fu- 
ture. The authors sought to make Yellow- 
stone a world-class model for preserving 
natural beauty and species: ‘‘No place in 
North America, perhaps no place on earth, 
is a more fitting site to pioneer ecosystem 
management,” the document concluded 

But timber, mining and energy inter- 
ests objected to the report, which they 
thought might lead to limits on their ac- 
tivities around the boundaries of national 
parks and forests, Lujan agreed. “I am not 
for buffer zones around our national 
parks, and that’s what the vision docu 
ment was all about,” he said. “Whether | 
told someone to gut it or do whatever, | 
don’t know.” The report was slashed from 
60 pages to 10. Language offensive to in- 
dustry was deleted 

Grand Teton superintendent Jack 
Stark retired in the midst of the contro- 
versy. “It was so watered down,” said 
Stark. “After that, I just shrugged my 
shoulders and said, “That's the end of it.’ ” 
Another of the report's authors, Lorraine 
Mintzmyer, the Park Service's director for 
the Rocky Mountain region, let it be 
known that she was worried that the revi- 
sions left Yellowstone vulnerable. A recip- 


ient of Interior's prestigious Distin- 
guished Service Award, she was later 
“involuntarily transferred” to Philadel- 
phia—a “routine rotation,” says Lujan. In 
April she retired. “I felt very uncomfort- 
able,” she says. 

Lujan has frequently sidelined and re- 
shuffled staff members who are conserva- 
tion-minded, say insiders. In spite of his 
outward affability, the Secretary is a for- 
midable adversary. Says Interior spokes- 
man Steve Goldstein: “His greatest 
strength is that people underestimate 
him—at their peril.” 





MOS ENO HAS WITNESSED 
that up close, as head of the 
quasi-private National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation. The 


organization is a darling of 


conservative Republicans be- 
cause it represents a partnership between 
government and the private sector. Since 
its creation by Congress in 1984, it has 
raised $38 million for nearly 500 conserva- 
tion projects. But on several occasions the 
foundation has incurred Lujan’s wrath by 
using its influence with Congress and the 
Administration to fund conservation ef- 
forts at Interior that Lujan opposed. “He's 
disloyal,’” fumes Lujan, who has tried to 
cut off all federal funds to the foundation. 
“I felt they should not be eating out of the 
federal trough.” Lujan has authority over 
the foundation’s board but not over Eno. 
He asked board chairman James Range to 
fire Eno. When he refused, Lujan fired 
Range. The Secretary continues to make 
life difficult for Eno. 

Lujan’s staff has intentionally cultivat- 
ed his image as a tough administrator, in 
part to counteract early impressions of 
him as a bumbler. A year ago, agency 
spokesman Goldstein invited a Republican 
National Committee pollster to the Secre- 
tary’s dining room to discuss how to bol- 
ster Lujan’s image. The pollster's advice: 
“Find a common enemy.” Lujan found one 
last December, after a Japanese firm, Ma- 
tsushita Electric Industrial, acquired 
MCA, which owned the food-and-lodging 
concession at Yosemite National Park. 
The Secretary decided to launch a public 
assault against this foreign incursion into 
America’s crown jewel. The carefully or- 
chestrated campaign was criticized in the 
press as Japan bashing but was effective 
nonetheless. MCA reluctantly agreed to 
sell off the concession. ‘I am not politically 
naive,” says Lujan, smiling. “I have a good 
political perception.” 

Perhaps so. That perception—along 
with an odd combination of unforgiving 
toughness and a folksy manner—may be 
what has enabled Lujan to survive self- 
inflicted wounds as well as those delivered 
by his critics. “I don’t have any grand illu- 
sions about being Secretary of the Interi- 
or,” says Lujan. “I just look at myself as a 
very common individual.” u 
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While experts struggle over 
how to define a wetland, 
Lujan has a simple approach: 


“I take the 
position that 
there are 
certain kinds 
of vegetation 
that are 
common in 
wetlands — 
pussy willows, 
or whatever 
the name is... 
That’s one way 
you can tell, 
and then, 

if it’s wet.” 
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REALLY REMBRANDT? 


An exhibition in London demonstrates that 
many works attributed to the great master, 
including some famous and much loved 
ones, were painted by his assistants 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


OU CAN’T OFTEN COMPARE PAINT- 
ers with writers, because of the 


apples-and-oranges problem of 


imagining links between dissimi- 

lar arts. But in the case of Rem- 
brandt van Rijn you can, and the tempta- 
tion to do it, if not carried too far, can 
hardly be resisted. He was the Shakespeare 
of 17th century painting, even more so than 
Nicolas Poussin was the Milton. 

That is the first thing that the exhibi- 
tion “Rembrandt: The Master & His Work- 
shop: Paintings,” now in its closing week at 
London's National Gallery, makes clear. 
Rembrandt was not a “literary” painter, as 
his intense devotion to the muck and glow 
and substance of paint attests. But he was 
an incomparably theatrical one. In his 
work, the idea of a figure painting as tab- 
leau is exchanged for that of outright dra- 
ma: deep, dark backgrounds and narrative 
light picking out the hierarchy of charac- 
ter; turbulent crowd scenes; an eye for all 
classes, from cobblers to kings; a vast range 
of expression in the faces and gestures; mo- 
ments of shock (the blade grinding into the 
clumsy giant’s eye in 7he Blinding of Sam- 
son [1636] has the same appalling impact 
as the blinding of Lear) alternating with 
passages of the most lyrical eroticism, re- 
flectiveness, inwardness. Then, too, there 
are the shifts of language, the rough and 
the smooth, and the long series of self- 
portraits, Rembrandt's time-lapse scruti- 
ny of his aging, from smooth-faced boy to 
old potato-nosed master, which incarnate 
the very essence of soliloquy. 

None of this was completely new in 
painting—you have only to think of Titian, 
Rembrandt’s father figure and model, and 
of Caravaggio, whose dirty-feet realism 
had such an impact on the Dutch master 
when young. But Rembrandt put the ele- 
ments of dramatic narrative, character de- 
scription and history painting together in 
a way that had not been attempted before, 
and has scarcely been rivaled since. 

Moreover, his art—another Shake- 
spearean parallel—always testifies to the 
fact that when a great artist breaks the 
mold, the result still pays homage to the 
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mold itself. There can 
hardly be a more in- 
tensely moving portrait 
of a woman's naked body 
than his Bathsheba with 
King David's Letter 
(1654). At root it is a Ti- 
tianesque conception, 
heir to those sumptuous 
Venetian nudes; but 
Rembrandt avoids ideal- 
ism, suffuses the real 
imperfect body with 
thought and a sense of 
moral reflection, re-cre- 
ates the structure of 
flesh in terms of an 
amazing directness of 
“rough” brush marks. 
We think of paintings 
like this or the later Ken- 
wood Self-Portrait (circa 
1665), with its sketchy 
construction (arcs in the 
background, a near Cubist flurry of angu- 
lar brush marks to indicate palette and 
brushes), as being a long way from the 
Italian Renaissance, but in fact they are 
grounded in it and in Titian’s late manner. 

No Dutch painting is more like a Titian 


| than Rembrandt's Moses Breaking the Tab- 
| lets (1659), the furious patriarch with a 


shining face, rearing up from the brown 
murk to smash the tables of the law. The 
style of Rembrandt's maturity was so to- 
tally his own, even in the way it used the 
past, that it seems inimitable. But in fact it 
was widely and constantly imitated, espe- 
cially by his own assistants, and there be- 
gins the problem of attribution with which 
the Rembrandt Research Project, a team 
of leading connoisseurs and Rembrandt 
specialists from Europe and the U.S., has 
been wrestling for the past decade. 

The National Gallery's exhibition, pre- 
viously shown to packed galleries in Ber- 
lin and Amsterdam, is meant to explain 
the committee’s methods and make the 
case for their soundness. It consists of two 
sections. In the first are 51 paintings now 
agreed to be indubitably by the master— 
the finest “pure” Rembrandt show in 
memory. The second consists of a dozen 
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The Man with 
the Golden Helmet 


Critics, collectors and gallerygoers alike 
must face the infuriating news that this 
widely admired masterpiece is not 
Rembrandt's; according to experts, itis now 
“thought to be by a 17th century follower” 


“Rembrandts” now assigned to artists 
who worked with him; each of these is 
shown with two or three other paintings 
known to be by that pupil. In all, it is a 
wonderfully illuminating show, and it 
makes an unanswerable case for purifying 
the Rembrandt canon—without touching a 
third category, that of deliberate forgeries. 

“I should be happy to give 10 years of 
my life,” said Vincent van Gogh to a friend 
as they were gazing at Rembrandt's Jewish 
Bride in Amsterdam in 1885, “if I could go 
on sitting here in front of this painting for a 
fortnight, with only a crust of dry bread for 
food.” This (more or less) describes the fate 
of Rembrandt's own apprentices. The Jew- 
ish Bride (circa 1665) is Rembrandt 
through and through; but many Rem- 
brandts are not, for the simple reason that 
(contrary to romantic legends of his pover- 
ty and his rejection by the stuffy bourgeoi- 





Bathsheba with 
King David's Letter 
The genuine article, Rembrandt's 
Bathsheba, is grounded in the Italian 
Renaissance style, suggesting Titian; yet it 


avoids idealism and instead is imbued with a 
moving, moral reflection 


sie of 17th century Amsterdam) he was, fot 
most of his adult life, an extremely popular 
and successful artist working within a 
guild system that had changed relatively 
little since the Middle Ages. Thus he had 
apprentices, dozens of them over the years, 
whose work he sold for his own profit, and 
who sometimes worked on his own can- 
vases. And they paid him, not vice versa— 
100 guilders a year for the privilege of 
learning in the studio 

But what young painter in his right 
mind would not want to be with Rem- 
brandt? He was so fashionable that, as one 
of his more classical-minded contempo- 
raries sourly complained, “artists were 
forced (if they wanted to have their work 
accepted) to accustom themselves to his 
manner of painting: even though they 
themselves might have a far more com- 
mendable manner.”’ Small planets in the 








gravitational field of an immense talent, 
some would eventually break out of orbit 
to make independent careers for them- 
selves, but all of them—while they were 
with Rembrandt—had to work his way or 
not at all. Hence the peculiar fact, a con- 
noisseur’s bad dream, that the very parts 
of Rembrandt's work that 
uniquely his—the “unconscious” hookings 
and flourishes of line in some of the draw- 
ings, for instance—were just what appren- 
tices like Ferdinand Bol were best at imi- 
tating. The more gifted ones would work 
on parts of Rembrandt's pictures. Some of 
the assistants were brilliant painters, like 
Aert de Gelder or Samuel van Hoogstra- 
ten. Others, like Nicolaes Maes, Willem 
Drost or the feeble Isack Jouderville, 
would hardly be remembered but for the 
fact that they worked for him 


seem most 


NLIKE RUBENS, REMBRANDT 
was not particularly scrupulous 
about saying which pictures 
were entirely by him and which 
were done in part by assistants, 
and the result—coupled with the fact that 
when his reputation recovered from its 
short eclipse after his death, everyone who 
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= owned a brown luminous 
17th century Dutch por- 
trait wanted it to be by 
Rembrandt—has been a 
web of confusion. 

Wishful thinking has 
been an immense factor 
in Rembrandt attribu- 
tion. More than 1,000 
paintings have been as- 
cribed to Rembrandt, 
and they cannot all be by 
him. The reductionists’ 
ax of the Rembrandt Re- 
search Project has fallen 
on paintings that no one 
with half an after 
seeing this show, could 
go back to thinking of as 
Rembrandts: How did 
the light, high-colored, 
almost garish Feast of Es- 
ther by Jan Lievens, o1 
the finicky execution of 
Gerrit Dou, ever get mis 
taken for his? 

But the research proj- 
ect has also cut out some 
much loved paintings 
once considered essen 
tial masterpieces, mile- 
stones in his art, like Ber- 
lin's Man with the Golden 
Helmet 
tremendous indignation 
a fuss 


eye, 


This has caused 


in some quarters 
comparable to the mo 
ment when Bernard Ber 
enson made his name as 
an enfant terrible by 
downgrading half the 
supposed canon of Lorenzo Lotto nearly 
100 years ago 

Some Chicagoans will be unhappy to see 
one of their favorite paintings in the Art In 
stitute, the cat-eyed, Balthus-like 
Woman at an Open Half-Door, signed “Rem 
brandt f. 1645,” being given to Hoogstraten 
And hell may freeze over before everyone 
accepts the revisionist view that the sub 
lime Polish Rider, in New York City's Frick 
Collection, is really by “Rembrandt (?) 

Nevertheless, the crux of the matter is 
summed up in a foreword by three direc- 
tors of the show, Henning Bock of the Ge 
mialdegalerie in Berlin, Henk van Os of the 
Rijksmuseum and the National Gallery's 
Neil MacGregor: “If Dou, Drost and Hoog- 
straten are the true creators of paintings 
that have for years delighted and inspired 
us [as Rembrandts], it is clearly time we 
took another look at them as well. Rem- 
brandt remains a giant But he isa giant 
surrounded no longer by pygmies, but by 
artists of real stature, whom we ought to 
know bette! 
out to be a gain, though one wouldn't want 
to have to explain that to the collectors 
whose swans have turned out to be minor 
Dutch geese a 


Young 


What seems a loss may turn 
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Saying bon voyage to 
your old spreadsheet is 
easier than you think. 





Someday 
soon, you'll prob- 
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Microsoft’ Excel 4.0 for 
Windows. It’s the spread- 
sheet that makes your every- 
day spreadsheet tasks—not 
to mention more complex 
things —amazingly easy. 

Just how easy? 

Try one-step 


ar 





Then there are learning tools like 
Wizards, which are step-by-step guides of 
various features. Everything's designed 
to help you get your day-to-day number- 
crunching done with the greatest of ease. 

But how easy is it to switch? 

First of all, naturally you can bring 
all of your existing 1-2-3° work with you, 
because Microsoft Excel reads and writes 
all your 1-2-3 files, and runs your 1-2-3 
macros—unmodified. So your investment 
with Lotus is safe. 

What's more, Microsoft Excel lets 
you learn using what you already know. 
With Help for Lotus 1-2-3 users, when 
you enter your familiar 1-2-3 


SNEW'> ) commands, Microsoft Excel 
ape 4.0 for Windows shows you 
the corresponding command. 

+ (By the way, were the 

only spreadsheet forWindows 

that offers this easy way to 
earn. Surprised?) 

Finally, if you're 

wy using Lotus 1-2-3 
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stantly totals rows or 
columns with a click-click of your mouse. 
Autoformat lets you apply one of 14 
professionally designed, sharp-looking 
formats to your worksheet with another 








click of your mouse. 
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Hundreds of thousands of Lotus 1-2- srs ae suiting thera 
acclaimed Microsoft Excel for Windows spreadshee 


T/SL/92. **See your reseller for details. Offer good only in 
@ regsstered trademark and Autoswm 


Microsoft Excel 4.0 for 
Windows for $129" (There's even a 90-day 
money-back guarantee**) 

But there’s much more to Microsoft 
Excel 4.0 for Windows than we can tell 
you about here. We recommend asking for 
a demoat your local software reseller’s. Or 
just give us a call at(800) , = 
323-3577, Department 
Y46, to find out more or to | 







order your copy. 
Before you know it, | 
you could find yourself giv- i= W 
ing your old spreadsheet 
the old heave-ho. The spreadsheet for Windows. 
Making it easier 
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THEATER 


Guys, Dolls and Other 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ili 


VERY NIGHT BUT SUNDAY, 
when the stage inside is dark, 
the street fronting Broadway's 
Martin Beck Theater is a honk- 
ing gridlock of limousines—a 
shimmering illusion of Man- 
hattan privilege come to life on pavements 
only steps away from the domain of pan- 
handlers, pickpockets and_ prostitutes. 
There is no more characteristic New York 
City phenomenon than a Broadway hit in 
the early days of its run, when popular im- 
pact is measured by the number of people 
who are conscious that they Haven't seen it 
yet. In all Broadway history, no hit has 
been more distinctively New Yorkish than 
the show gloriously revived at the Beck, 
Guys and Dolls, a self-proclaimed “fable” 
that romanticizes hoods and _ hustlers, 
touts and troublemakers, into cuddlesome 
comic delights. It turns mean streets, back 
alleys, even subway tunnels into twinkly 
urban oases of robust energy and delight 
Fittingly, in a season when the Great 
White Way once again has an inner glow, 
this most Broadwayesque of musicals leads 
the way. It has been a season of powerhouse 
new plays by August Wilson, Herb Gardner, 
Neil Simon, Brian Friel and Richard Nelson 
It has been a season of movie- and TV-star 
glitter—Jessica Lange, Alec Baldwin and 
Amy Madigan in A Streetcar Named Desire; 
Glenn Close, Gene Hackman and Richard 
Dreyfuss in Ariel Dorfman’s politically in- 
flamed Death and the Maiden; fast-rising 
Larry Fishburne, direct from the angry film 
Boyz N the Hood to 
Wilson's wistful 7iwo 


Trains Running; Judd es 2 
Hirsch; Alan Alda; Faith Prince 


As the shopworn 
showgirl in love with 


Jane Alexander; Raul 
Julia; Gregory Hines. 
It has been a season of gambler Nathan 
bountiful musicals— e¢roit (Nathan 
Crazy for You for Lane), she masters 
Gershwin nostalgia, /e art of comic 
Jelly’s Last Jam for €©*€8SS that seems 
show-business angst touchingly real 
and racial relevance, 
Falsettos for Atos poignancy and artistic per- 
fection, Man of La Mancha and The Most 
Happy Fella for old times’ sake 

But if this is the year when long-bat- 
tered Broadway takes heart again, the 
show that symbolizes and crystallizes its 
comeback is Frank Loesser'’s funny valen- 
tine to Gotham. In 1950, when the musical 
form was still in its heyday, Guys and Dolls 
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Hot Tickets 


set the town on its ear. Critic John 
McClain of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can said the show might be just as good as 
Oklahoma! or South Pacific, but more im- 
portant, he added, “This is the medium of 
our town—not the tall corn or the waving 
palms.” In 1992 its second coming was 
even more ballyhooed, from the front page 
of the New York Times to the cover of New 
York magazine and even network TV. For 
the first time in years, the most coveted 
ticket is not to one of the big British musi- 
cals that disgruntled Yanks term “the 
chandelier show,” “the helicopter show,” 
“the barricades show” and “the felines 
show” (Phantom of the Opera, Miss Saigon, 
Les Misérables, Cats). Local sages have 
credited Guys and Dolls with a role in ev- 
erything from reviving musical comedy 
and Broadway as a whole to renewing pub- 
lic faith in the city and its mayor. In these 
extravagant formulations, Guys and Dolls 
is more than a hit—it’s a myth. 

What is actually onstage is a glorious 
eruption of color and comedy and confi- 
dence. Like the phalanx of limousines out- 
side, it celebrates New York as the city 
longs to see itself—stylish, street-smart, 
sophisticated, successful and, in compari- 
son with Los Angeles, blessedly serene. 
For celebrities, Guys and Dolls has become 
a must-see. Last week Tom Cruise and Ni- 
cole Kidman were there; the week before, 
it was Garry Trudeau and Jane Pauley. 
nbc correspondent and best-selling author 
Betty Rollin had to settle for standing 
room while reporting a story. Yet what 
gives the show an advance sale of $5 mil- 
lion, astonishing for a revival without 





marquee-value stars, is its appeal to ordi- | 


nary New Yorkers, like the dozens from a 
Long Island temple who gathered last 
week for a cast reunion of their staging a 
decade ago—and remembered the script 
well enough to mouth most of the words. 
No American musical ever had a better 
book or funnier and more truthful lyrics, 
and few had so many catchy, jubilant 
tunes in one score. Only a handful have 
mined a literary vein as rich as Damon 
Runyon’s wry stories that transmuted 
thugs into thinkers and louts into Lochin- 
vars, and elevated their gutter parlance 
into a courtly elocution, full of flowery 
phrases scrupulously shorn of contrac- 
tions. While time has been unkind to 
many landmark musicals, Guys and Dolls 
has sustained its glowing reputation de- 
spite a clumsy 1955 Hollywood rendition 





with Marlon Brando and Frank Sinatra | 





and a trendy, swingy all-black revival on 
Broadway in 1977. 

After Britain's National Theater tri- 
umphed in the early ’80s with a more 
faithful version emphasizing neon glow 
and urban grit, interest surged in another 
Broadway revival, this time by the book. A 
discreet bidding war ensued for the ap- 
proval of Loesser’s widow, actress Jo Sul- 
livan, who holds key copyrights and has 
firm opinions about every detail of stag- 
ing, from the flutter of a hand to the color 
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DIRECTOR 


Jerry Zaks 

From the philosophical to the farcical, the 
dominant director of his era has a sure hand 
with storytelling, a sharp sense of humor 
and alchemy with actors 


of a necktie. The winner: a partnership, 
calling itself the Dodgers, that had pro- 
duced noteworthy new musicals (Big Riv- 
er, The Secret Garden) but never a revival. 

Fortunately for everyone, the Dodgers 
and their colleagues made four inspired 
decisions. One had to do with money, lav- 
ishly and well spent. Says Rocco Landes- 
man, a Dodger partner who is also presi- 
dent of the Jujamcyn theater chain, which 
owns the Martin Beck: “We believe this is 
the most expensive revival in history. We 
spent $5 million because we approached 
the show as if it were new material.” 

The other three decisions had to do 
with personnel, who were shrewdly and in 
some cases daringly chosen. The upshot is 
a gorgeous production that not only hon- 
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Broadway surges back with a 
stunning classic from the musical’s 
Golden Age and other starry plays 


ors the past but also celebrates the pres- 
ent. It showcases the leading director of 
this era, Jerry Zaks, and the leading de- 
signer, Tony Walton, each in peak form. In 
Faith Prince it makes a new musical star 
of Ethel Merman-size potential. 

The pivotal figure in shaping the new 
production was director Zaks, 45, who 
went off to college intending to be a rabbi 
until he happened upon a student produc- 
tion of Wonderful Town and felt over- 
whelmed by “the explosion of color and 
light and sound.” His revivals have ranged 
from an acidulous The Front Page to a pixi- 
lated Anything Goes; his new works have 
varied from the farcical Lend Me a Tenor to 
the philosophical Six Degrees of Separa- 
tion. What all Zaks shows have in common 
is hurtling energy, utter clarity and styl- 
ishness that somehow never intrude on 
the honesty of the characters. 

The first choice Zaks made for Guys 
and Dolls was to eliminate any hint of ur- 
ban terror, indeed of realism. “I wanted 
the feeling of something ecstatic, like reli- 
gion—not listening to a sermon, but when 
you're singing and emoting and entering 
into a happy waking dream. The world 
these characters inhabit has been de- 
clawed.” That led to a deliberately over- 
stated, cartoonish style. For crap-game or- 
ganizer Nathan Detroit, who was gruff and 
menacing as played by Bob Hoskins in 
London, Zaks cast Nathan Lane, a patently 
harmless hyperkinetic who comes on as a 
blend of Jackie Gleason and Bugs Bunny. 

The other basic decision was to ignore 
four decades of technological development 
and present Guys and Dolls in the physical 
style for which it was written. Most mod- 
ern musicals flow cinematically from 
scene to scene. Backdrops are rare. 
Scenes are often sculpted by bursts of 
white light on actors amid a black, empty 
space. Back in 1950, shows were written 
for scenes alternating between full stage 
depth and a shallow space in front ofa cur- 
tain while sets were being moved behind. 
Zaks thinks the appeal of the storytelling 
is eternal and views his choice to stage the 
show as a period piece as merely aesthetic. 
But producer Landesman says, “If you 
wrote Guys and Dolls now, people would 
find it silly. Critics would object to the dra- 
maturgy—the ending is abrupt, and all the 
important character changes take place 
offstage. The work needs to be given a his- 
torical as well as a geographical location, 
and this style of production does that.” 

Zaks’ invaluable partner in achieving 
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the nostalgic yet far from sepia look of the 
show was Walton, 57, a Briton who first 
earned a reputation for designing elegant 
period drawing rooms until he “tired of 
having a recognizable style not arising 
from the play itself.” Now Walton likes to 
immerse himself in the world of a play: 
weeks after Guys and Dolls has opened, his 
living-room coffee table is still a shambles 
of books by and about Runyon and his 
times. He views research as “the treat part 
of the job, like going to school without the 
horrors of what school was really like.” 
The prolific Walton had seven shows 





’ . ’ 
SET DESIGNER 
Tony Walton 
Prolific and protean, he can bring alive any 
kind of world, and prides himself on 
subordinating his style to the script 


on Broadway this season, three holdovers 
and four new works that opened within 
weeks of one another. But it was Guys and 
Dolls that brought his 13th Tony nomina- 
tion (he has won two Tonys, along with an 
Oscar and an Emmy). Zaks, who had seen 
Walton's gallery art, suggested that he 
“just paint.” The result was a succession 
of highly stylized street scenes, ablaze in 
sunset colors and pulsating blue-purples, 
yet aggressively two-dimensional and un- 
real. They convey the aura of city hubbub 
but never evoke a real place. 

Once Walton set the look for the show, 
costume designer William Ivey Long one- 
upped him with costumes in eye-aching 
stripes and plaids. They were a homage to, 
but far more extreme than, Alvin Colt's 
1950 originals. Recalls Harvey Sabinson, a 
press agent on the original production 
who is now executive director of the 
League of American Theaters and Produc- 
ers: “The original had clothing that was 
funny. These are costumes that are funny— 
that’s the difference in the level of reality 
between the two versions.” 

When Zaks began casting, he believed 
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revivals require stars—‘but after | heard ‘I 
don’t think so’ a couple of times, I changed 
my mind.” Instead he created a star of his 
own, choosing Prince as Adelaide, the 
shopworn showgirl who has been Na- 
than’s forlorn fiancé for the past 14 years. 
She has been building a reputation among 
insiders since her Tony-nominated turns 
in Jerome Robbins’ Broadway. In the off- 
Broadway original of Falsetfos, now the 
best new Broadway musical, her portrayal 
of a middle-class mother abandoned by 
her husband for another man was com- 
passionate, heartbreaking and subtle. She 
was even a hit with critics as a crooked bi- 
sexual secretary in this season's biggest 
bomb, Nick and Nora. 

Now she has a part that displays her to 
the world. Prince has mastered the musi- 
cal-comedy art of making everything as 
exaggerated as Kabuki yet remaining ut- 
terly real. Her silences get laughs as big as 
her lines; her takes are often no more than 
a glance or a slight tilt of the head, yet they 
are as howlingly funny as someone else’s 
pratfall; and every absurd moment is suf- 
fused with the pain of an ordinary woman 
yearning for respectability from a man in- 
capable of giving it. As Prince says, “This 
is my role. She has my sense of humor. 
The dialogue tumbles out of my mouth.” 

While TV is likely to beckon, Prince in- 
sists, “The musical is my art form.” 
Shows will surely be written for her. Until 
then, shows that were written for Mer- 
man, Rosalind Russell and the other great 
ladies should be brought out of mothballs. 
One longs to see Prince in Mame, in Gypsy, 
in Annie Get Your Gun. For her, Guys and 
Dolls is probably just the first milestone on 
a voyage of Golden Age rediscovery. 

Amid the acclaim for Guys and Dolls 
and the rest of this exceptional season can 
be heard Broadway's perpetual murmur 
of nervous discontent. The wealth of new 
shows, a third more than last season, cre- 
ates a competitive scrabble that may kill 
off the weakest. The new entries are also 
putting pressure on holdover shows, like 
The Will Rogers Follies and The Secret Gar- 
den, that need another season to pay back 
investors. Off-Broadway too has been hard 
hit, hemorrhaging audiences to the abun- 
dance uptown. 

Even the winners are queasy. Landes- 
man’s five theaters are bulging with hits, 
including two Tony nominees for best mu- 
sical and one each for best play and best 
revival. Yet he frets, “This season had so 
much that shows cannibalized each oth- 
er’s audiences. And I don’t see what's in 
store for next season—I can’t begin to 
guess where we will find four nominees 
for best musical a year from now.” Other 
industry executives agree. Says Sabinson: 
“This business is cyclical.” But then, just a 
few months ago, no one was so sure about 
Guys and Dolls either. The limos tell the 
same old story: hits are made, and Broad- 
way is reborn. & 
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Other Big 
Winners 





JELLY’S LAST JAM 

96.9% of its tickets sold per week 
The extraordinary Broadway tap 
dancer Gregory Hines plays jazz 
pianist Jelly Roll Morton in this 
daring if odd musical biography 





DEATH AND THE MAIDEN 
92.2% Star power from Gene 
Hackman, Richard Dreyfuss and 
Glenn Close is the draw in 

this drama about a country 
rebounding from dictatorship 





TWO TRAINS RUNNING 
91.2% Fast-rising film star 
Larry Fishburne and veteran 
Roscoe Lee Browne are Tony- 
nominated for this superb 
slice of underclass life 





CRAZY FOR YOU 

94.2% I love a Gershwin tune, 
how about you? George and Ira 
are back on Broadway in this 
deliciously danced, cotton- 
candy reworking of Girl Crazy 














CRUISE IN THE SADDLE: Hot tempers, high spirits, flirtations with magic realism— 
and class distinctions be damned 


Surviving in 
A New World 


TITLE: FAR ANDAWAY 
DIRECTOR: RON HOWARD 
WRITER: BOB DOLMAN 


THE BOTTOM LINE: /ris/i immigrants come 
to 19th century America and come of age 
in epic style. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





AR AND AW AYIS ALMOST AN OXY- 

moron. It is, to use two words 

that rarely rub shoulders, a ge- 

nial epic. Big historical movies 
usually revolve around great figures 
(Gandhi, T.E. Lawrence) or great his- 
torical moments (the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the parting of the Red Sea), and 
they always resonate with instructive 
messages for the modern audience (as 
in Dances with Wolves). 

But Ron Howard's film tells the sim- 
ple tale of a spunky, apparently mis- 
matched Irish couple, Tom Cruise and 
Nicole Kidman, who come to the U.S. at 





the end of the 19th century and come of 
age in the process. He's Joseph, a tenant 
farmer whose family is driven off its pic- 
turesque corner of the Ould Sod by the 
cruel agents of an absentee landlord. 
She’s Shannon, the landlord's daughter, 
who falls in love with Joseph at first 
sight, even though he turns up on her fa- 
ther’s estate, ancient rifle in hand, to 
take vengeance. 

Obviously they are made for each oth- 
er, class distinctions be damned. And the 
two actors (who are married in real life) 
are awfully good together. He’s stubborn, 
hot tempered and a survivor; she's all 
high spirits and willfulness, and they 
both know how to find the comic side of 
those traits, because, starry glamour 
aside, they are resourceful actors. Deter- 
mined to avoid an arranged marriage to 
Stephen (Thomas Gibson), the very stew- 
ard who is the source of Joseph’s trou- 
bles, Shannon runs away to America, 
taking Joseph along as her servant. 

Their dream is free land, but before 
they can attain it—in the Oklahoma land 
rush that is the movie’s smashing cli- 
max—they must endure a long, penni- 
less passage in the Boston slums, where 
they live as brother and sister in a rent- 
ed whorehouse room. They’re the only 
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residents unable to assuage their sexual 
itch, and, madly sublimating, Joseph be- 
comes a bareknuckle boxer in a sporting 
club. It is here, at its center, that Far and 
Away takes its biggest chances, for this 
section is dark and claustrophobic and 
concludes melodramatically with Shan- 
non near death and Joseph carrying her 
through a blizzard seeking help. 
Somehow it works, in part because of 
the way director Howard keeps his 
crowded frames abustle with activity, in 
part because of the sheer indomitability 
with which his leading characters are en- 
dowed by the actors and by writer Dol- 
man, but mostly because the movie takes 
enlivening chances with its material: 
precognitive dreams, for example, and 
near death out-of-body experiences. 
Flirtations with magic realism are not at 
all what we expect to find in epic cinema. 
But Howard, whose best work 
(Splash and Cocoon) has been fantastical, 
uses these devices unpretentiously. He's 
not a man who likes to force his effects. 
There are times when one wishes he did 
push his—and our—emotions just a little 
harder and wind the story's suspense 
just a little tighter. He needs, perhaps, to 
be a little less self-effacing as a director, 
especially with a film like this, which was 
inspired by his own ancestors’ immi- 
grant experiences and clearly means a 
great deal to him. On the other hand, a 
firm sense of human scale is no small vir- 
tue in such a project, and neither is a 
good sense of humor, which keeps re- 
minding us that the grandeur of what 
American immigration achieved histori- 
cally was created out of less-than-grand, 
occasionally absurd human motives. 


BOOKS 


How I Won 
The War 


TITLE: THE SEVEN FAT YEARS 

AUTHOR: ROBERT L. BARTLEY 

PUBLISHER: "REE PRESS; 347 PAGES; $22.95 
THE BOTTOM LINE: A paean to 
Reaganomics that glosses over the 
excesses and inequities of the Reagan era. 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





F THE 1980S WERE THE WORST OF 
times for critics of that debt- 
propelled decade, they were the 
best of times for Wall Street Journal 
editor Robert Bartley. From his pulpit at 
the head of the Journal's editorial page, 
Bartley preached the gospel of tax cuts 
and deregulation that became known as 
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BARTLEY: a passionate polemicist who 
pines for the glorious 1980s 


Reaganomics and hurled anathemas at 
heretics who argued that the govern- 
ment had a positive role to play in the 
U.S. economy. While Bartley’s polemics 
sometimes clashed with facts reported 
in the Journal’ news columns, which 
were full of tales of greed and corruption 
in the executive suite, they provided 
comfort to many of the paper’s conser- 
vative readers. 

In The Seven Fat Years, Bartley calls 
for a return to the policies that, he says, 
made the ‘80s a glorious epoch. Packed 
with statistics and sometimes eye-glaz- 
ing arguments, the book tells how Bart- 
ley and such fellow supply-siders as 
economist Arthur Laffer and journalist 
Jude Wanniski cooked up the recipe for 
Reaganomics over meals at a Wall 
Street watering hole called Michael 1. 
The basic ingredients were tax cuts and 
a monetary policy capable of producing 
low and stable interest rates. “As 1982 
drew to a merciful close,” Bartley 
writes, “both sides of the Michael 1 
prescription were finally coming into 
place. The Seven Fat Years began in 
November.” 

What those wondrous years 
wrought, as Bartley tells it, was the un- 
precedented creation of 18 million new 


jobs and a rekindling of the American 


spirit. The decade saw unfettered entre- 
preneurs create a revolution in commu- 
nication that turned personal comput- 
ers, fax machines and cable TV into 
home and office staples. At the same 
time, venture capital boomed and new 
stock and bond offerings blossomed. 
Bartley even applauds changes that took 
place in America’s eating habits. “Fro- 
zen yogurt became a diet staple,” he en- 
thuses, “with estimated sales increas- 
ing 300% between 1986 and 1990. 


Ti 





The problem with this panegyric is 
all the lumpy and inconvenient facts, 
such as the crumbling U.S. infrastruc- 
ture and the declining competitiveness 
of American corporations, that Bartley 
tries to dismiss. Did the budget deficit 
swell menacingly in the '80s, for exam- 
ple? No problem! Japan and Germany 
had lots of red ink too, and “advanced” 
economists doubt that deficits even mat- 
ter. Did the plight of the poor worsen? 
Not really, Bartley argues. The data for 
low-income households overstate the 
extent of poverty by counting many re- 
tired people—who often own their own 
homes and have plenty of capital—along 
with college students who get aid from 
their parents. 

Yet Bartley applies no such reduc- 
tive reasoning to the numbers that but- 
tress his arguments. He takes the explo- 
sion of new jobs at face value, for 
example, without pointing out that 
many paid so little that only the growth 
of two-income households kept the aver- 
age family’s inflation-adjusted earnings 
from falling behind. 

Bartley’s main error is his narrow 
focus on a few pet theories and prescrip- 
tions and the inevitable special pleading 
this entails. “The moral of the Seven Fat 
Years is that economic growth counts,” 
he writes, But the rising tide of ’80s- 
style growth failed to lift all boats as ad- 
vertised: the rich got bigger yachts, the 
middle class foundered, and many of the 
poor went under. The task for the 1990s 
will be to move beyond the excesses and 
inequities of the debt decade rather than 
strive to return to a Golden Age that 
never existed. w 








Year of Living 
Dangerously 


TITLE: GREEN SHADOWS, WHITE WHALE 
AUTHOR: RAY BRADBURY 

PUBLISHER: KNOPF; 271 PAGES; $21 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 sojourn in Jreland 
recalled, quarts and all. 


By STEFAN KANFER 





N THE ORIGINAL MOBY-DICK A 

white Leviathan played the title 

role. In the 1956 film the part was 

taken by a large piece of plastic. In 
Ray Bradbury's 27th book, John Huston 
plays the elusive quarry. 

Bradbury, 71, an established master 
of fantasy and sci-fi, calls Green Shad- 
dows, White Whale a novel. In fact it is a 
disguised memoir of the period he spent 
in Ireland adapting Herman Melville's 











work for the roistering film director. 
The narrator is Bradbury himself, an in- 
timidated writer as green as Eire, sum- 
moned to meet the Great Man at his 
country estate. 

Huston’s ego is commensurate with 
the whale’s body: “You ever figure, kid, 
how much the Beast is like me? The 
hero plowing the seas, plowing women 
left and right, off round the world and no 





BRADBURY: “Getting to the point could 
| spoil the drink and ruin the day” 


| stops?” No brakes is more like it. Al- 


though Huston poses as a 19th century 
squire, he is actually a very modern con 
man, incessantly flagellating or flatter- 
ing Bradbury into an inhuman schedule. 
When the script is accepted, the direc- 
tor will unceremoniously grab 50% of 
the screen credit. 

As with many another Huston proj- 
ect, the minor characters soon become 
more diverting than the principals. An 
eloquent beggar child turns out to be a 
40-year-old dwarf, his growth stunted 
“with stories, with truth, with warnings 
and predictions.” Everyone else in 
Green Shadows has a similar penchant 
for the exaggerated anecdote (“Getting 
to the point,” observes one, “could spoil 
the drink and ruin the day”). Bradbury 
has a musician's ear, and he makes their 
boozy exchanges as bright and merry as 
coins clinking on the bar of a pub. Even 
the teetotaling George Bernard Shaw 
has a memorable walk-on, defining the 
people around him: “The Irish. From so 
little they glean so much: squeeze the 
last ounce of joy from a flower with no 
petals ... The Irish? You step off a cliff 

and fall up!” 

In the middle of all this, Huston de- 
cides to stage a hilarious wedding for a 
visiting pal from Hollywood. But to state 
that the plot concerns a bride and groom 
is like saying that Moby-Dick is about 
fishing. Bradbury’s latest effort is really 
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Celébrate the Fourth i 4 


Make your own picnic BbasketS saeautful flowers 
Host an OU G@ORMUNcheon « Perfect pies 
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Don't let your investment go 
an-Aljaq 





It used to happen every year or two. 

Your family would get a new car. But these days, cars cost more. 
$17,000 on average. And people are keeping them longer. 
So consider this. The wrong gasoline 
could be the worst thing that ever happens to your car. 

It can leave deposits that clog fuel injectors and cripple valves. 
Only Chevron has Techroline? 
the special additive that helps keep your intake system clean. 
And your car running like it should. 

That's why Chevron is one of the best ways 
to maintain your car's value. Though, we're sorry to say, 


it can’t bring back that new car smell. 


Chevron 


Simply Smarter 








a fond look back at his year of living dan- 
gerously. That was the time when hang- 
overs, lies and fatigue were balanced by 
workmen’s compensation: good talk, 
new friends and material for the most 
entertaining book in a distinguished 50- 


year career. co 


Angst for 
Art’s Sake 


PERFORMER: ANNIE LENNOX 
ALBUM: )/)A 
LABEL: ARISTA 


THE BOTTOM LINE: /7 (his superb collection 
of searingly sad songs, she has found her 
authentic, artistic self. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





¢4 HE ALBUM’S TITLE IS COM- 
pletely ironic,” Annie Len- 
nox says of Diva. That 
sounds about right. From 
the moment 10 years ago when the 
young Englishwoman in the orange crew 
cut emerged as half of the hitmaking Eu- 


rythmics, artifice has seemed her form of 


art. Like David Bowie before her and Ma- 
donna just after, Lennox brought a cha- 
meleonic theatricality to pop music. Each 
new Eurythmics video presented a new 
Annie: the vamp, the gigolo, the ambas- 
sadress from another planet. So why not, 
for her first album without longtime 
partner Dave Stewart, the diva? In the 
videos she can wear beaded gowns and 
Victorian hats, feathers and angel wings, 
white tie and tails. Another opening, an- 
other dozen roles. Ironic, no? 

No. She must have meant iconic. For 
what is a diva but a singer—Callas in op- 
era, Garland on the screen—whose mis- 
sion is to suffer, and to interpret suffer- 
ing, for her faithful? Last we heard, 
Lennox was agreeably married, but 
that’s not our business; besides, it's ir- 
relevant to the authenticity of the pain 
in her strong and subtle alto pipes. What 
she has done in Diva is to marry that 
voice to a sheaf of memorable songs that 
map the doleful soul of a modern wom- 
an. This is angst for art's sake, some- 
thing she can believe in and make be- 
lievable while the mike and the camera 
are on. At home, if it pleases her, she can 
watch TV, eat ice cream, be happy. 

True to its title, the album contains 
no guest duets by visiting pop royalty. All 
the voices—the doo-wopping backup 
singers, the chanting imam, the heavenly 
choir—are Lennox’s. And in seven of the 
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Answers to Life’s Big Questions 


PARENTING magazine. It’s for people who want to know the answers— 
on toys that teach and discipline that works, on education and health issues, 
books and videos, good child care and great family getaways...everything 
that has anything to do with being a smart and loving parent today. 

Call now for a risk-free issue of PARENTING 
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Popular long before boom boxes, 
boogie boards, and wine coolers. 
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eight videos made of songs in the set, 
Lennox is seen alone; her only company 
is her image in the mirror. There's plenty 
of variety in Lennox’s music (long-lined 
ballads, driving Euro-pop, plaints in the 
French style), but the tone is consistent- 
ly, nicely rueful. The sunniest tune, with 
a piano chirping in a Caribbean accent, is 
called Walking on Broken Glass. With 


self-absorption comes the dramatizing of 


the diva’s ego. No one has experienced or 
endured what she has; no one has been 
so mad, bad or sad. The woman in these 
songs is “blind, viciously unkind” (Why), 
“cynical, twisted” (Precious). If Emily 
Dickinson were to show up at the Betty 
Ford Center, she might testify, as Lennox 
does in Legend in My Living Room, “I've 
shed my tears in bitter drops/ Until the 
thorn trees bloomed/ To take the spiky 


fruit to crown/ Myself the Queen of 


Doom.” The whole glorious album plays 
like an atonement for the excesses of the 
80s. The punishment is remembrance. 
The woman in these songs drags her 
notorious past around as if it were a fur 
coat worn too long in the rain. She is 
someone who has done everything and 
now wants to feel anything. Each disap- 
pointment is a station of the cross lead- 
ing to a Calvary with no payoff: ‘Ashes 
to ashes, rust to dust, this is what be- 
comes of us” (Primitive). At the end she 





ANNIE LENNOX: Mad, bad and sad—a 
poignant catalog of accusations 


is withered, regretful, a little wiser, like 
a Samuel Beckett creature on her death- 
bed. She knows this last journey will be 
a vacation: “Dying is easy. It's living that 
scares me to death” (Cold). 

The vision is bleak; the achievement 
is cause for celebration. In producer Ste- 
phen Lipson's pristine settings, Len- 
nox’s voice is encouraged to capture 
passion with precision, and her songs 
are given room to grow. The best of this 





exemplary batch, Money Can't Buy It, 
ricochets through five catchy musical 
themes: taunting, exhorting, elegiac, 
cynical (an urgent “rich white girl’s” 
rap) and finally inspirational. “I believe 
in the power of creation. I believe in the 
good vibration.” It’s a bromide that, af- 
ter all the bad vibes in its wake, rings 
like a good truth. In creating and fulfill- 
ing the new role of diva, ironically or 
dead serious, Annie Lennox has found 
her artistic self. m 


TELEVISION 


Tales of the 
SoHo Seven 


SHOW: 7/1/E REAL WORLD 

TIME: BEGINNING MAY 21, 10 P.M. EDT, MTV 
THE BOTTOM LINE: Good idea, middling 
execution, in this "90s update of An 
American Family. 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ULIE AND ERIC ARE STARTING TO 

have, like, a thing for each other. 

Not a romance exactly; sort of a 

badgering flirtation. She lets him 
eat off her plate of spaghetti. He goes to 
her hip-hop dance class. When Becky, 
one of five other roommates, wants to fix 
Julie up with a blind date, Eric is dis- 
mayed. “He gave me this look,” says 
Becky. “I thought fire was going to shoot 
out of his eyes.”’ 

Then there's the strawberries inci- 
dent. Eric complains at the breakfast ta- 
ble that Julie crept into his bed at 6:30 one 
morning and asked if he wanted to go out 
for strawberries and pancakes. She pro- 
tests: She didn’t say anything about pan- 
cakes, and anyway it was an innocent ges- 
ture. “He makes it sound like I just 
climbed all into bed with him and lay 
there a while and said, ‘Let's go get straw- 
berries,’ " she says later. “Wrongola!” 

Just a slice of life from the real world. 
Make that 7he Real World, mrv's new 13- 
week documentary series that puts a ‘90s 
spin on An American Family, pps’s 1973 
cinema-verité chronicle of the troubled 
Loud family. The producers selected sev- 
en young New Yorkers (one a transplant 
from Alabama) ranging in age from 19 to 
25, put them together in a furnished loft 
in SoHo and set the cameras rolling for 
three months. The idea was to keep a 
video diary of their interactions, alterca- 
tions and (possibly) romantic entangle- 
ments—to see, as the show puts it, “what 
happens when people stop being polite 
and start getting real.” 
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Great idea, middling execution. The 
group is composed entirely of aspiring 
artistes: a writer, a rap singer, a dancer, 
a model and so forth (not a 9-to-5 drudge 
in the house). The half-hour episodes 
are assembled with quick-cutting flash 
by producers Mary Ellis Bunim and Jon 
Murray. Few scenes last longer than a 
minute, the sound track vibrates with 
rock music, and the camera is always 
moving or tilted rakishly. mrv has ap- 
parently outlawed the 90° angle. 

All this rock-video frenzy prevents 
us from getting much of a sustained look 
at how the characters relate to one an- 
other. The camera spends too much 
time outside the loft—watching Julie 
navigate the subway on her way to a 
dance class, or Heather at a rap record- 
| ing session. The show seems less inter- 
| ested in its rats-in-a-cage sociological 
experiment than in fashioning a Fame- 





THE LOFT GANG: “When people stop 
being polite and start getting real.” 


like documentary on Making It in New 
York. The glimpses we do get of group 
interaction are—in the. first three epi- 
sodes, at least—pretty paltry. Becky has 
promised Andre that she will go see his 
rock band perform, but she is too tired 
after attending an art show with Nor- 
man. Heather, out with Julie walking 
Norman's Great Dane, is angry when the 
dog knocks her to the pavement. “I 
wanted to kill Julie, the dog, Norman,” 
she says later. “I woulda just blown up 
the whole house, the way I felt that day.” 

The Real World may improve as the 
subjects get used to the camera and fed 
up with one another. With a little more 
psychic turmoil, the show might even 
become a hit. Imagine the possibilities: 
young viewers turn off Beverly Hills, 
90210 for Tales of the SoHo Seven. The 
gang gets back together for a sequel. 
There’s a reunion after seven years, 
then 14, then 21... Come on, Julie, go 
for those strawberries. 








“Tome, all these advances 
in personal computing are 


meaningless unless they make 


hether youre respon- 

sible for 5,000 desktop 

computers or just the 
one in front of you, all the PC 
power in the world doesn't really 
matter if you can't figure out how 
to make it work for you. 


EERE EEE EHS 


At Microsoft, we've always 
felt the personal computer should 
be just that— personal. There's lit- 
tle use in technology racing ahead 
if it leaves people behind. 

That's why we never stop 
working at making your basic com- 
puting tasks easier. And making 
the more complex tasks easier, too. 

And that’s why you'll see 
this commitment reflected in the 
three new words next to our name: 

Making it easier. 


Products that are productive. 


Like the industrial revolu- 
tion, the PC revolution has changed 
the way people work and the way 
people live. In 1985, we set out to 
smooth the way with the Microsoft’ 


Windows” 
Nba graphical 
pt ibets environment. 


Graphical comput- 
ing in Windows has 
proven to be an eas- 
ier, more intuitive way for people to 
get all of their work done-more so 
than typing things like c:\. 











You no longer have to mem- 
orize a cumbersome chain of com- 
mands or a dictionary-sized man- 
ual to get work done. 

Now youcan simply point 
and click to change fonts, add col- 
umns of numbers, reformat docu- 
ments and more. 

Today, there are thousands 
of applications for Windows that 


tC 





you can do this with, including 
Microsoft Word for Windows and 
Microsoft Excel for Windows. 
And because all Windows- 
based applications have a common 


interface, once you've learned one, 


youre well on your way to knowing 
the next. And the next. 

The result? People can do 
more, faster. For businesses, that 
meansa better return on hardware 
and software investments, in the 
form of greater productivity anda 
lower learning curve. 


Are we there yet? 


Computers have certainly 
gotten easier for people to use in 











my job easier. Period.” 


the last 10 years. That doesn’t mean 
they can't be easier still. 

That's why we test applica- 
tions in development 
at the Microsoft Usa- 
bility Labs — to make 
certain that new fea- 
tures are not only use- 
ful, but very usable. 

This has produced innova- 
tions like the Toolbar, which auto- 
mates your most frequently done 
tasks, and Wizards, step-by-step 
guides that let youaccomplish work 
even while youre learning. 

Soon, you'll be able to sit 
down at any computer, anywhere, 
and get the information you need. 
And make the changes you need. 
And get the results right away. No 
matter what application youre in. 

Because our aim is to make 
computers every bit as simple and 
reflexive to operate as your TV or 
car or phone. 

And that’s why, when we say 
“Making it easier,” were not just talk- 
ing about making your work easier. 

Were talking about making 
your job easier. And your life. 








* 
MICROSOFT 
WINDOWS 


Could computing be easier at your 
company? Call (800) 992-3675, Dept. A51, 
and we'll send youa free brochure about 
applications for Windows. 


Making it easier 
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Smoking Gun, 
Nonstop Excess 


IT’S SWEET OF MURTAUGH (DANNY GLOV- 
er) to keep pulling unlighted cigarettes 
out of his partner’s mouth. Since the 
cops’ lives are a nonstop succession of 
explosions, fire fights and car chases, 
lung cancer is probably the last thing 
Riggs (Mel Gibson) needs to worry about. 
The last thing the makers of LETHAL 
WEAPON 3 worried about was a complex 
story—it's simply about stolen guns. The 
idea was to push the action toa level of ex- 
cess where it turns parodistically comic, 
and this is done expertly, They've 
brought back Joe Pesci as a goofy cop buff, 
added Rene Russo as the love interest for 
Riggs—a policewoman as crazily brave as 
he is—and made a cheerfully amoral mov- 
ie that cannily caters to and satirizes our 
passion for cinematic violence. 


Digging Deeper 
BRAZILIAN MUSICMAN SERGIO MENDES 
captivated U.S, audiences in the 1960s by 
adding a light bossa-nova flavor to pop 
tunes like The Look of Love. But today’s 
record buyers, their tastes enlivened by 
the spicier fare of Jamaican reggae and 
South African mbaganga, demand more 
authentic sounds. In his new album, 
Brasileiro, Mendes digs deeper into his 
musical roots to produce a down-home 
sampler ranging from a lively baido—folk 
music from Brazil's northeast—to an off- 
beat Bahian-style rap. There are lots of 
leisurely sambas too, but the best selec- 
tions are those on which drummers from 
Rio’s samba schools burst into the explo- 
sive rhythms that provide the sound 
track for the city's joyous carnival. 


Minimal to the Max 

LIBRETTOS HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED 
out of some unlikely material—Gertrude 
Stein’s poetry, ancient Sanskrit texts— 
but never have the words been so, well, 
unwordy as those for Af/as, a new opera 
by the minimalist composer-singer- 
dancer MEREDITH MONK that was per- 
formed last week in Brooklyn. La la la 
and Hay yo, Hay yo are just two of the 






















POP MUSIC: Mendes gets 
down to his roots in his latest album 
















OPERA: Monk’s libretto is short on 
lyrics but beguiling just the same 
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BOOKS: The usually peerless 
McMurtry, this time aimless 
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TELEVISION: Bako gets hot 
and bothered on Showtime 
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“arias” in this tale of an explorer named 
Alexandra (Monk), who travels to the 
roof of the world with a handful of in- 
trepid companions and finds both ad- 
venture and, in the end, herself. An off- 
beat but sophisticated hybrid of simple 
chord changes, birdlike ululations, soar- 
ing vocalises and stylized dances, At/as 
is the apotheosis of Monk’s decades-long 
quest for artless simplicity. 


Jokey But 
Not Funny 


WRITING IS A SIMPLE, RHYTHMIC EXER- 
cise, like hittinga major-league curve ball, 
and sometimes you go 0 for June. The usu- 
ally peerless Larry McMurtry, author of 
Lonesome Dove and The Last Picture Show, 
two funny, sad, marvelously human nov- 
els about the Southwest, misses badly 
with THE EVENING STAR (Simon & Schu- 
ster; $23). The new novel, a sequel to 
Terms of Endearment, is big, flabby and 
aimless. It picks up 7erms’ Aurora Green- 
way in her 70s and deals lengthily with 
the impotence of her 80-year-old lover, 
who has taken to exposing himself. 
There's more, equally jokey and unfunny. 
Before the book’s midpoint, the reader 
asks himself the question that should 
have occurred to the book's editor: Why 
am I spending time with these people? 


Shoe Business 

“HE MADE LOVE LIKE HE WORKED ON THE 
street—tender as a jackhammer.” So 
goes one of the loonier entries in the RED 
SHOE DIARIES, a woman's account of her 
steamy affair with a construction work- 
er who moonlights as—no kidding—a 
shoe salesman. The woman (Brigitte 
Bako), torn between the hunk she’s se- 
cretly sleeping with and the hunk she’s 
engaged to, has just committed suicide, 
and her fiancé reads the journal after 
her funeral. That pretty much wraps up 
the plot of this Showtime movie, direct- 
ed by soft-core wizard Zalman King (9/4 
Weeks, Wild Orchid). The film's heavy- 
breathing style—sensuous slow-motion, 
arty dissolves, fetishistic close-ups—is 
too studied to be erotic, but there's one 
thing in its favor: it looks like nothing 
else on TV, 
























Important Notice to 
Game ficket Holders in the 
Bud Summer Games 
Memorial Day Promotion 


ser-Busch has created an additional prize pool for the 
Memorial Day portion of its "Bud Summer Games” promotion. 


We're doubling the number of Kawasaki Jet Skis and 
collectible Olympic lapel pins originally planned for 

Silver and Bronze level winners in the Memorial Day 
Games. 


Why are we doing this? 


An error has resulted in distribution of a quantity of 
defective game tickets for the Memorial Day portion 


of this sweepstakes. These defective game tickets show 
winning numbers for the Silver prize (Jet Ski) or 
Bronze prize (Olympic pin), but do not bear the 
verification markings identifying them as legitimate 
winners. 


Here's How It Will Work: 


All game tickets that show winning numbers, both 
verified and defective, will be honored for entry in 
the Grand Prize drawing for $1 million in gold. 


Winning numbers that are verified as legitimate 

winners will be awarded the appropriate prize 

planned (Jet Skis or Olympic pins). Verification 
will be conducted by an independent judging 
organization in accordance with a system established 
prior to the commencement of this promotion. 
Decisions of the judges are final. 


Holders of defective game tickets will be entered 

into a random drawing from two additional prize 

pools of 500 Jet Skis (Silver Prize) or 250,000 
Olympic pins (Bronze Prize). These drawings will be 
held after September 30, 1992, the closing deadline for 
entries. All game tickets must be mailed separately and 
be received by that date. Silver entries must be sent via 
Certified Mail. 


If a number on your game ticket matches (in 

exact order) a winning number in the Memorial 

Day promotion, please send it to “Bud Summer 
Games”, P.O. Box 5570, Stacy, MN 55078-5570. 
You will be notified within 30 days as to the status 
of your ticket. 


The error affects only the Silver and Bronze level 
numbers for the Memorial Day portion of the 
summer-long sweepstakes promotion. It does not 
affect the three remaining components of “Bud 
Summer Games” (July 4th, “Go USA” and Labor 
Day), the prizes to be awarded in those portions, or 
the $1 million Grand Prize. 


We regret any inconvenience caused by this error. 
The goodwill of our valued customers is of the utmost 
importance to us, and we are taking appropriate steps 
to protect it. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Claimants must be of legal drinking age at time of entry, One Gold, Silver, or Bronze level prize per household or mailing address. 
Employees and their immediate families of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., its affiliates, subsidiariés, advertising and promotion agencies, wholesalers and retail licensees 
are not eligible. For official rules and Memorial Day numbers, see displays at participating retail outlets or call 1-800-BUD-1255 
All other Bud Summer Games official rules apply 

















Cry Me 
A Rivers 


IT COULD BE THE WEIRDEST TRIB- 
ute that Johnny Carson will re- 
ceive in his farewell week. Day- 
time gab-queen JOAN RIVERS, on 
the outs with the 7onight show 
titan since her ill-fated 1986 ef- 
fort to launch a competing late- 
night program, opens her Mon- 
day salute to Carson by weepily 
denouncing her exile from the 
guest list during Carson's clos- 
ing days (‘It’s just like the Stalin 
purge!"’)—and complaining, 
“They wouldn't let me show a 
clip. We asked over the years, 
and they keep saying, ‘We will 
sue you.’ Actually, control- 
freak Carson nixed similar re- 
quests from several shows—but 
Rivers wasn't one of them. Her 
producers made no effort to ob- 
tain clips, knowing what Car- 
son’s response would be to that 
familiar inquiry,“Can we talk?” 


Marathon Man 
ON THE NIGHT TWO YEARS AGO 
when FRED LEBOw first learned 
he had brain cancer, he vowed 
he would live to run the 26.2 tor- 
_ turous miles of 
=the New York 
» City Marathon 
= Though he’s the 
= organizer of the 
marathon, Le- 
bow, 59, had nev- 
er competed in 
the city-spanning 
race. His cancer 
now in remission, 
Lebow plans to 
fulfill his promise 
in November. “What I’m doing 
tells people in my condition that 
they shouldn’t give up. They 
should persevere.” 
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By MICHAEL QUINN 


Bakshi’s Back and 
° 

Basinger’s Got ‘Im 

WHEN ANIMATOR RALPH BAKSHI DEBUTED IN 1972 
with the X-rated escapade Fritz the Cat, his was a 
raw-edged voice in a wilderness of cloying cartoon cu- 
tesiness. Maybe too raw. His uneasy relationship with 
Hollywood ended many films later with 1981's Ameri- 
can Pop—or seemed to. “Now suddenly they all want 
animated films,” Bakshi laughs, “and they figured 
out I was alive.” The result is this summer's Cool 
World, Bakshi's live action/animated feature about a 


cartoon temptress who becomes “real” by seducing 


her creator, GABRIEL 
BYRNE. KIM BASINGER 
stars as the inkwell ref- 
ugee, appearing both in 
cartoon guise and in 
the flesh. Bakshi's re- 
newed respectability is 
summed up in Cool 
World’s budget. His 
most expensive previ- 
ous film cost $4 million 
Cool World’s bills to- 


taled $28 million 
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The Kid’s 
All Right 


NOT TOO LONG AGO, HONEY-TONED 
tenor LUCIANO PAVAROTTI made 
the decidedly unlikely claim in an 
American Express commercial 
that he went unrecognized in ho- 
tels. But if you don’t recognize 
him in the photo below, you have a 
good excuse—the three-year-old 
seen here is 53 years and hun- 
dreds of pounds away from the 
most popular opera singer since 
Caruso. The image of the infant 
Pavarotti appears on posters for 


WAROT TT 


INS COWERT 


his June concert in a most un- 
operatic venue: the East Hall of 
the Atlantic City Convention Cen- 
ter (capacity for the evening: 
12,000), where Miss America was 
crowned last fall. 
The event is spon- 
sored by that well- 
known cultural 
institution, the 
Trump Taj Mahal 
casino-hotel. The 
best seats in the § 
house are going 
for $150. From 
New York City’s 
Madison Square 
Garden to Rome's 
World Cup soccer matches, such 
monster recitals have become al- 
most commonplace for Pavarotti. 
They may turn purists pale but 
certainly help shake off opera’s 
élitist reputation. 
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What Oscar Wilde 
Knew About Japan 


66 


HE WHOLE OF JAPAN IS A PURE INVENTION,” SAID 
Oscar Wilde, who should have known, since he 
was a pure invention himself. What he meant, of 
course, was that Japan, as much as anywhere, isa 
product of our imagination, and the country that we see is only 
the one we have been trained to see. Life imitates art. Yet, ina 
deeper sense, anyone who would understand that land of cul- 
tured surfaces can do no better than to turn to Wilde, who 
kept up appearances as if they were the only reality he knew. 
His championing of masks, his preference for style before sin- 
cerity, his unfailing conviction that there was nothing wrong 
with reality that a little artifice couldn't fix, might all be proto- 
types of a certain kind of Japanese aesthetics (the Japanese 
Book of Tea reads almost like a pure invention of Wilde's, with 
its “cult founded on the adoration of the beautiful among the 
sordid facts of everyday existence"). Yet Wilde also saw that 
silver generalities conceal basic copper truths: “The actual 
people who live in Japan,” he wrote, “are not unlike the gener- 
al run of English people.” 

That issue is, of course, an increasingly urgent one: Are 
the Japanese really different from you and me (and not just as 
the rich are)? Wilde certainly brings many Japanese cultural 
positions into the living room. But culture, you will say, is not 
the point. It is Japan’s one-party democracy, its corporate mo- 
nopolies, its patriotism that amounts to protectionism that ex- 
asperate; it is Japan’s trade practices, in fact, and economic 
strategies. But trade practices are in some respects the prod- 
uct of cultural values, and no country pursues policies in 
which self-interest plays no part. The Japanese system is dif- 
ferent from ours; so too are the French, the Chinese and the 
South African. And when it comes to competition, all of those 
powers go with their strengths. Yes, you will add, but the Jap- 
anese keep telling us they're different. Indeed they do, and try 
to make it a self-fulfilling prophecy. But Americans, who start 
many of their sentences with the words “Americans ... ,” 
may not find this so alien. 





Inevitably, it is never hard to find differences across the sea, 
and to say that we cannot possibly make our peace with people 
who put their verbs at the end of their sentences, say yes where 
we would say no, read their books back to front and take their 
baths at night. Just as easily, we could say that there is nothing 
much that need separate us from a race that likes to eat at Mc- 
Donald’s, listens to the Walkman on the train home, watches 
baseball on T'V and takes its honeymoons in Hawaii (some Jap- 
anese children, indeed, are surprised to find that there are Mc- 
Donald’s outlets in America too, and that foreigners play besu- 
boru). Recently Japan's most prominent gangsters reportedly 
complained—in a p.c. fashion—that laws to curtail their activi- 
ties were “a violation of their human rights.” 

It may be too that every nation acquires certain habits at 
certain moments of its growth. One of the best descriptions of 
Japanese “conformity,” as stereotype conceives of it, was giv- 
en by William Manchester in 7he Glory and the Dream. Believ- 
ing, he wrote, that “leadership came from the group, that 
progress lay in something called problem-solving meetings, 
{they] had no use for drive and imagination. Above all, they 
distrusted individualism. The individual sought prestige and 
achievement at the expense of others. He was abrasive; he 
rocked the boat; he threatened the corporate One, and they 
wanted no part of him.” The only trouble is, Manchester was 
describing Americans there, in the “silent generation” "50s. 

Yet an even closer kinship links Japan, ironically, with the 


| country that many Americans feel closest of all to, and regard 


as their second—or cultural—home, the country with which 
we enjoy our “special relationship.” The affinities between 
England and Japan go far beyond the fact that both are tea-lov- 
ing nations with a devotion to gardens, far beyond the fact that 
both drive on the left and are rainy islands studded with green 
villages. They go even beyond the fact that both have an astrin- 
gent sense of hierarchy, subscribe to a code of stoical reticence 
and are, in some respects, proud, isolated monarchies with 
more than a touch of xenophobia. The very qualities that seem 
so foreign to many Americans—the fact that people do not in- 
variably mean what they say, that uncertain distances sepa- 
rate politeness from true feelings, and that everything is 
couched in a kind of code in which nuances are everything— 
will hardly seem strange to a certain kind of Englishman. 
Perhaps the best illustration of this can be found in the 
best-selling novel about six days in the life of an English but- 
ler, The Remains of the Day. The book reads almost like a hand- 
book of traditional Japanese values: a samurai-like loyalty to a 
master, a quiet and impenitent nationalism, a sense that self is 
best realized through self-surrender. Many of the scenes—in 
which the butler speaks to his father in the third person, talks 
of “military-style pep talks” to his staff and resolves to prac- 
tice “bantering”’—might almost be translated from the Japa- 
nese. Yet here are all these values, in the midst of an instantly 
recognizable England, in 1956! The book's author, Kazuo Ishi- 
guro, who moved to England from Nagasaki at the age of five, 
grew up simultaneously as a Japanese and an English school- 
boy, and so can see that the two are scarcely different. “I think 
there are a lot of things about the Japanese way of communi- 


| cating that I don’t know about,” he says, “simply because I 


don’t know my way around the codes. But the actual Japanese 
method, the actual approach, I think I’m quite at home with— 
because I've been brought up in middle-class England.” Japan, 
as Wilde might have said, is only as alien as ourselves. a 
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Would you choose 
the next President 
based on this 
picture? 





In this age of the sound bite, how much of a 
Presidential candidate do you really get to see on 
network television? 

In 1968, in an average appearance on the 
network evening news, a candidate spoke for 43 
seconds without interruption. By 1988, the average 
was 8.9 seconds. Faced with budget cutbacks in 1992, 
all three broadcast networks are further limiting 
their coverage of individual candidates. 

That's a far cry from the picture your local 
cable company is bringing you. This year, C-SPAN is 
airing nearly 1200 hours of election programming 


— including live, uninterrupted coverage of both 
national party conventions. Special programs offered 
by at least nine other cable networks include MTV's 
Choose or Lose reports designed for young adults, 
and CNN's /nside Politics '92, the only daily newscast 
devoted exclusively to the Presidential campaign. 

When all is said and done, your cable company 
will have delivered the most complete picture of a 
Presidential election in television history. How that 
picture better prepares you to make a choice for the 
next four years is living proof of the value of your 
subscription to cable. 


Cable contributes to life. 


National Cable Television Association 





Anyone who flies on 

business as much as 

you do, deserves a 
medallion. 


: 
: 











When you spend 

as much time in the air as you do 
in your office, 

we think you should be rewarded. 
On Delta, it’s our 

Medallion Level. 

Besides giving our most frequent 
of flyers the special 

recognition they deserve, 
Medallion Level 

offers one class upgrades 

for just 2,500 

frequent flyer miles. 
Dramatically-reduced 

mileage awards. 

And, even better, no blackout 
periods when using them.’ 

‘To find out more 

about our Medallion Level, 

or for reservations, see 

your Travel Agent. Or call Delta. 
And discover 

how rewarding business travel 


can really be. 
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HY DOES PREVIA HAVE A STANDARD DRIVER‘SIDE AIR BAG 
AND AVAILABLE ANTI-LOCK BRAKE SYSTEM? 


2, 






THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF LITTLE REASONS. 


Which is why Toyota builds the 1992 Previa to meet all passenger car federal motor 
vehicle safety standards’ Previa is the only van to meet these standards. Not because it has to 


but because the obligation to our customers’ safety demands it. 


“I love what you do for me? 


CP TOYOTA 


PREVIA IS THE ONLY VAN TO MEET ALL FEDERAL CAR SAFETY STANDARDS." 
GOTOYOTA for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. *Always use your seatbelt. Driver-side air bag is a supplemental restraint system. **Meets all Passenger 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standards, except models with optional privacy glass due to window tinting. Buckle Up! Do it for those wt ©! 


who low 99? Towota Motor Sales. USA. Ir 


